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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



THE SECRETARY 



September 16, 1998 



Dear Educators: 

The 1994 Title I reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act paved the way 
for extraordinary efforts to improve student achievement in our nation’s poorest schools. This 
reauthorization made schoolwide programs more widely available by extending schoolwide 
program eligibility to Title I schools that serve at least 50 percent of students from low-income 
families and by increasing the flexibility of using federal education resources with local and state 
resources. Through innovative and comprehensive schoolwide programs, Title I is helping every 
child, including those most at risk of failing, to meet higher educational standards. 

This Idea Book, Volume I of a two-volume set, focuses on the issues of schoolwide program 
planning and combining resources. It contains many examples from various schools that 
illustrate the issues discussed. Thorough assessment of needs and schoolwide planning are 
essential for comprehensively upgrading the effectiveness of a school. Two appendices in 
Volume I provide tools for planning schoolwide programs and extensive information about 
print, video, and Internet resources available to planners. 

I encourage you to draw upon the guidance in this handbook and the successes of the profiled 
schools to improve your schools and to help all children, including our lowest achieving 
students, achieve challenging standards. 



Yours sincerely 




Richard W. Riley 



600 INDEPENDENCE AVE.. S.W. WASHINGTON. D.C. 20202-0100 



Our mission is to ensure equal access to education and to promote educational excellence throughout the Nation. 
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Implementing Schoolwide Programs is part of a series of Idea Books, developed 
and disseminated under the auspices of the U.S. Department of Education. The 
Idea Book series is designed to help schools and communities work together to 
strengthen education so that all students achieve challenging academic stan- 
dards. Volume I: An Idea Book on Planning highlights effective methods and 
useful resources for planning schoolwide programs; its companion. Volume II: 
Profiles of Promising Schoolwide Program Practices, provides detailed examples 
of how eight schools were conducting their schoolwide programs in 1998 . 

In completing this Idea Book, we benefited greatly from the ideas and insights 
of numerous teachers, principals, state and local agency representatives, and 
technical assistance providers. These and other educators generously answered 
our questions, described their experiences, and directed us to other outstand- 
ing examples of schoolwide programs. We are grateful to all of these individuals 
for their time and commitment. The names and addresses of the schools in- 
cluded in this volume are provided at its conclusion, as are the names of the 
school districts, technical assistance providers, and schools that contributed 
information during the research phase of this study. We extend our appreciation 
to individuals in these schools and organizations and to the many other unnamed 
school-based practitioners and district and state educators who so willingly as- 
sisted this effort. 

We wish to express special appreciation for the help we received throughout 
the project from our talented PSA colleagues. Stacy Allen, Janie Funkhouser, 
Kate Kelliher, Ullik Rouk, and Katie Rusnak were the primary researchers and 
writers; Mary Leighton, David Kauffman, Ben Lagueruela, and Kim Thomas 
prepared this volume for publication. 

At the U.S. Department of Education, Wendy Jo New and Joanne Bogart pro- 
vided valuable support and advice throughout all stages of this project. 

Questions about schoolwide programs may be directed to the U.S. Department 
of Education, Compensatory Education Programs, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW, 
Washington, DC 20202, (202) 260-0826. 

Ellen Pechman, Study Director 
Policy Studies Associates, Inc. 

Washington, DC 
August 1998 
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Introduction 




The Congress declares it to be the policy of the 
United States that a high-quality education for 
all individuals and a fair and equal opportunity 
to obtain that education are a societal good... 
a moral Imperative , and Improve the life of every 
Individual... The purpose of this title Is to enable 
schools to provide opportunities for children 
served... to meet the challenging state perform- 
ance standards developed for all children. 

U.S. Congress, 1994 
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Schoolwide programs have 
the flexibility and resources 
to undertake much-needed 
school reforms. 




Schoolwide programs address the educational needs of children living in 
impoverished communities with comprehensive strategies for improving 
the whole school so every student achieves high levels of academic profi- 
ciency. The 1994 reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act (ESEA) through the Improving America's Schools Act (IASA) 
challenges states and districts to upgrade schools that serve disadvantaged 
students. As a result of the reauthorization, schoolwide programs have the 
flexibility and resources to undertake much-needed whole school reforms. 
Schoolwide programs are not new, but the 1994 reauthorization creates new 
opportunities for school professionals to use multiple program and funding 
sources to transform teaching and learning for every child, especially for 
those at greatest risk of school failure. 

Schoolwide programs have great latitude to determine how to organize their 
operations and allocate the multiple funding sources available to them. They 
do not have to identify particular children as eligible for services or sepa- 
rately track federal dollars. Instead, schoolwide programs can use all allo- 
cated funds to increase the amount and quality of learning time. In this way, 
they can embrace a high-quality curriculum, according to a comprehensive 
plan that ensures children meet the state's challenging academic standards. 

In response to IASA, states are revamping traditional curricula to meet more 
ambitious standards. Teachers are renewing and enhancing their professional 
skills according to plans that they define and in programs they may lead. 
Instructional practices based on current research are stimulating higher-qual- 
ity teaching and learning. Technology is bringing the world outside of school 
into classrooms, providing students with tools for testing and demonstrating 
their thinking in new ways. Narrowly conceived multiple-choice tests for 
measuring academic progress are being replaced by a combination of tradi- 
tional and open-ended assessments. These assessments challenge students to 
demonstrate what they know and can do in new ways, through student- 
written books, research studies, and computer-based mathematical and scien- 
tific models. Community mentors become involved in supporting students' 
transition from school to work. As part of schoolwide programs, schools cre- 
ate comprehensive improvement plans that show how every student benefits 
from these resources. 

Schoolwide programs are not entirely new under IASA. Since 1978, they 
have been an option for high-poverty schools that received federal funds 
under Title I of ESEA. However, the 1994 reauthorization made the 
schoolwide option more widely available by extending eligibility to schools 
that serve at least 50 percent low-income students. In addition, the amended 
legislation permitted schools and districts to augment state and local re- 
forms by combining funds from federal education programs for which they 
were eligible. It also increased the number of middle and high schools that 
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are served under Title I and consequently could qualify for the schoolwide 
option. 



HOW TO USE THIS IDEA BOOK 

Implementing Schoolwide Programs is a two-volume Idea Book developed and 
disseminated under the auspices of the U.S. Department of Education. Here in 
Volume I: An Idea Book on Planning , we highlight effective methods and 
useful resources for planning schoolwide programs and for measuring their 
success in a cycle of continuous improvement. The companion. Volume II: 
Profiles of Promising Schoolwide Program Practices, provides detailed ex- 
amples from schoolwide programs at eight schools in 1998. The purposes of 
these Idea Books on schoolwide programs are to suggest ways in which 
schools can take advantage of the new opportunities available under ESEA for 
schools serving high concentrations of poor students and to help educators 
realize that they have far greater latitude in developing their schoolwide pro- 
grams than many have recognized. Too often, new schoolwide programs have 
not been implemented as intended — that is, with meaningful planning proce- 
dures and efforts to track progress of the entire school. These resources are 
designed to help schools and communities work together to strengthen edu- 
cation so that students achieve challenging academic standards. 

The schools selected as resources for both volumes of this Idea Book demon- 
strated the following qualities: (1) a record of improving student perfor- 
mance; (2) cohesive planning; (3) a comprehensive, standards-based 
curriculum; (4) highly qualified staff who were committed to building a 
culture of learning; and (5) family, school, and community partnerships that 
helped to sustain the school's academic achievements. The selected schools 
serve ethnically and socioeconomically diverse communities across this 
country. Many have been recognized by the U.S. Department of Educations 
Blue Ribbon Schools Program or by the National School Recognition Pro- 
grams. 

Through interviews with principals, federal programs coordinators, and 
teachers in schools with comprehensive plans and evidence of initial program 
success, we examined the various paths schoolwide teams take as they move 
through the conceptualization and planning stages. In addition, we reviewed 
research on comprehensive school reform, looking most closely at planning 
strategies, leadership initiatives, and academic programs that promote long- 
term improvement in student achievement. Finally, numerous resources are 
available in print, on Web sites, and on commercial videotape that illustrate 
how schools can implement comprehensive reform collaboratively with par- 
ents, their children, and community representatives. Many of these are listed 
at the end of this volume. 



Section I of this volume explains what schoolwide programs are; it de- 
scribes the goals and benefits of the option, essential elements and pro- 
cesses, guiding principles and practices of good schoolwides, and the state 
and district role in schoolwide programs. Section II offers a brief overview 
of the schoolwide planning process. It covers the major elements of 
schoolwide plans that are stipulated by federal law and pays special atten- 
tion to the combination of funds available to schoolwide programs, a key 
part of the planning process. Section III explores in depth the steps in- 
volved in planning schoolwide program change: (1) establishing a planning 
team, (2) conducting a comprehensive needs assessment, (3) clarifying 
needs and identifying research-based strategies, (4) setting schoolwide pro- 
gram goals, (5) writing the plan, and (6) finalizing the plan. Section IV 
describes high-quality technical assistance and support that is available to 
help plan schoolwide programs. Section V addresses accountability issues 
and ways in which data about student achievement and school progress can 
be used to continuously improve schoolwide programs and practices. 
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When district coordinator John Corcoran invited a City View Elementary School team to learn about 
becoming a schoolwide program, principal Donald Shea saw the advantages immediately: A schoolwide 
program is designed for "all the students in our school [who are] at risk, so we can use [our federal] 
funds to benefit all of them.” The school enrolls 650 students in grades K-6. Fifty percent of the students 
are Hispanic, 43 percent are white, 5 percent are African American, and 2 percent are Asian. Approxi- 
mately 61 percent come from low-income families. 

Although innovation was not new to City View, thinking comprehensively about whole school reform was. 
Initially cautious, teachers liked the idea of designing a program to fit their students needs. During all of 
1993, City View staff, parents, and community members visited other exemplary schools, examined data 
about their school, and surveyed stakeholder groups. Poring over the results at the large conference table 
in their faculty workroom, they overhauled the school’s approach to programming. 

The resulting plan focuses on building literacy, experience-based learning, and a safe and nurturing 
environment. The academic programs, written by teachers to reflect the state curriculum frameworks, 
encourage students to use reading, writing, and math to approach problems creatively, independently, 
and cooperatively. According to the faculty’s plan, the staff believes that “decision making, problem 
solving, and effective communication are at the heart of the curriculum. Children. ..learn in the styles 
that work best for them [and] take time to think and develop the confidence to try new things.” 

Teachers combine several research-based instructional models to support curriculum change in all content 
areas, before, during, and after school — even in the summer. Nationally researched programs that City 
View adopted include Reading Recovery; Dimensions of Learning, a cross-disciplinary thinking skills devel- 
opment program; A World of Difference, a national prejudice-reduction and diversity awareness program; 
and the computer-based Higher Order Thinking Skills (HOTS) program, which promotes critical thinking. 
Teachers also use research on best teaching practices to design their own programs. One of these, Project 
D.R.E.A.M. (Developing Reading Excellence and Mathematics) uses team teaching in literature and math 
to encourage critical thinking skills and parent/ student sharing. 

The schoolwide program creates flexible staffing patterns. Experienced faculty facilitators provide in-class 
reading, math, and science support and serve as mentors to colleagues. Five teachers serve as part-time 
reading teachers, and a Spanish language teacher helps students in the K-6 bilingual program. Teachers 
also lead staff development programs. City View is a professional development school for a local teachers 
college. New faculty members have mentors, and seasoned professionals conduct training at school and at 
state and national meetings. 

Parents participate in planning and daily decision making. The school keeps them informed through 
notices, newsletters, conferences with teachers, and telephone calls. A parent compact defines school and 
home responsibilities to promote children’s learning. The community contributes to City View by funding 
special programs and providing mentors and tutors. A local health service offers programs for students and 
a biotechnology research organization supplements classroom science materials and gives hands-on sci- 
ence lessons to upper grade students. 
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Section I 





The challenge is on states, schools, and 
communities to transform teaching and 
learning In America. The kinds of schools 
that were merely dreamed of in the recent 
past are in clear view for the future and are 
already being realized in many communities 
and across the nation. 

U.S. Department of Education, 1996, p. 1 
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® Challenging standards 
for all students 

• Resources targeted to 
students with the great- 
est academic needs, 

In amounts sufficient 
to make a difference 

• A focus on teaching 
and learning, with 
components aligned 
and working together 
to help every student 
meet the standards 

• Partnerships among 
families, communities, 
and schools to support 
student attainment of 
high standards 

• Administrative flexibility 
to stimulate school-based 
initiatives, coupled with 
accountability for student 
performance 



U.S. Department of Education 
September 1997 



GOALS OF THE . 

SCHOOLWSOE IP [ROOK AH OPTION 

The 1994 reauthorization of ESEA gave schools serving low-income stu- 
dents greater flexibility to systematically assess the whole schools educa- 
tional needs and design schoolwide solutions. Schools enrolling 60 
percent of low-income students in the first year of the law's implementa- 
tion and 50 percent thereafter were allowed to combine federal, state, and 
local funding in new ways. The reauthorizing legislation, IASA, is 
founded on a strong base of research on high-poverty communities that 
shows all children can master challenging academic content and complex 
problem-solving skills, given the benefit of highly qualified professional 
teachers and the time to meet the challenge. However, research also dem- 
onstrates that the goal of academic success for all students requires special 
support that comes when resources, practices, and procedures are coordi- 
nated across an entire school. 

Through schoolwide programs in elementary and secondary schools, 
ESEA encourages educators to embrace innovative, research-based ideas 
about good education and to reach out to students with the greatest 
needs. To support these changes, ESEA shifted from an emphasis on keep- 
ing categorical federal programs and funds separate to an approach that 
encourages combining federal, state, and local funding streams. The goal 
of pooling resources more effectively is to allow schools to better serve 
their poorest students by coordinating academic efforts with professional 
development activities, parent and community involvement, school safety 
initiatives, drug abuse prevention, and health initiatives. For example, 
schools can pool resources from federal education programs, including the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act, the School-to-Work Opportunities Act, 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act, 
and the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, among others, with 
state and local resources to increase the impact of any single funding 
stream. It is up to teachers, administrators, parents, and communities 
working together to find the best way for their school to combine avail- 
able resources and use them effectively. 







WHAT DO SCHOOLWIDES LOOK LIKE? 
ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS AND PROCESSES 

Well-implemented schoolwide programs appear in every type of commu- 
nity in every region across the nation, but no two schoolwides look exactly 
alike. 1 In general, however, most: 

• Combine a variety of resources and use them to enhance teaching and 
learning during the regular school day and in afterschool, evening, and 
summer "extended-time" programs 

• Use improved curriculum and materials, inquiry-based teaching strate- 
gies, problem-solving approaches, and technology to create rich learning 
opportunities for all students 

• Offer intensive and sustained professional development to inform teach- 
ers, administrators, and other professional and paraprofessional staff 
about how lessons learned through research can improve teaching 

• Meet the complex personal and learning needs of the students through 
coordinated health, human, and community services 

• Use school-based decision making to design and implement site-specific 
strategies 

• Make parents and other community members full partners in learning by 
involving them in planning, problem solving, and conveying a consis- 
tent message of support and high expectations. Parents also sign a "com- 
pact" — a written commitment — with the school that specifies their roles 
in helping children learn at home, endorsing teachers' high expectations, 
and helping to make the school a safe and caring place for learning 

• Collect, analyze, and use data to monitor progress continuously and to 
improve teaching and learning 

A Note About Eligibility 

Eligibility for the Title I schoolwide option is determined by the poverty 
level of the population that a school serves. A school's poverty level is 
determined by local education agencies (LEAs) according to one or more 
indicators, including the number of children who are: 

• Poor and between the ages of 5 and 17, as counted in the most recent 
census data 

• Eligible for free or reduced-price meals under the National School Lunch 
Act 

1 Schoolwide programs occur in both elementary and secondary schools. Issues specific to school- 
wide programs in secondary schools are discussed in more detail in Section II. 
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“ By becoming a Schoolwide 

program, we do not target a 

specific group of children; 

Instead we assist the struggling 

students by strengthening the 

entire school." 

Jack Spatoia, Principal 
P.S. 172 
Brooklyn, NY 
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Living in families receiving assistance under Temporary Assistance to 
Needy Families 



0 Eligible to receive medical assistance under the Medicaid program 

To determine eligibility for a schoolwide program, an LEA may use a pov- 
erty measure different from the one(s) used to identify and rank school 
attendance areas for general Title I eligibility and allocations. States or dis- 
tricts can seek waivers of the poverty threshold if they can demonstrate that 
a schoolwide approach is appropriate for schools with lower poverty levels. 

The U.S. Department of Education encourages districts to contact its Office 
of Compensatory Education Programs, (202) 260-0826, to obtain informa- 
tion about waiver provisions before making formal submissions. Often it is 
not necessary for schools to seek a waiver to use their funds flexibly. 



Principal Larry Hicok and his staff at Rudd, Rockford, Marble Rock Elementary in 
Rockford, Iowa, sought a waiver of the poverty eligibility requirements to 
improve coordination of the services that their school could offer. Although the 
30-percent poverty level at the school exceeds the state’s average and is still 
growing, it ranks below the established threshold for schoolwides. In its applica- 
tion, the school indicated its plan to provide intensive assistance within the 
classroom by flexibly grouping students at their instructional level on a skill and 
concept basis. After documenting the community demographics, the school's 
planning process, and its comprehensive plan, the team justified its waiver re- 
quest as follows: "The research we’re reading is telling us that identifying kids 
and pulling them away from their regular peers for instruction doesn’t work.... 
Most kids at some time in their elementary school years need intensive assis- 
tance for some skills, but not for all skills. The waiver allows us to do this.” 



Common Characteristics of Effective Schoolwide Programs 

Todays most successful schoolwide programs are comprehensive. 
Well-planned schoolwide programs reflect the vision and philosophy of the 
whole school: students, faculty, families, and the surrounding community. 
These schoolwides address the educational priorities that a school-based 
team has identified and then use an array of information — including school 
profiles, surveys, student assessments, interviews, and examples of student 
work to decide which models or activities to implement. Decisions are 
based on data about student needs and achievements, which establish a link 
between student needs, school standards, and instruction. 

Schoolwides focus on revamping curricula in several subject areas. 
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stress critical thinking, problem solving, and study skills; others are grade- 
specific but can be used by specialist teachers and paraprofessionals within 
regular classrooms at any grade with special populations, such as those who 
have disabilities or limited proficiency in English. 



Research shows that both areas of emphasis — comprehensiveness and spe- 
cific curriculum improvement — can succeed if they incorporate the follow- 
ing common features: 2 

• A basis in the best research on learning and teaching 

• Well-defined, distinctive goals and appropriate organizational arrange- 
ments 

• Systematic methods for evaluating outcomes against rigorous standards 

• Collaboration among practitioners and researchers at the school and dis- 
trict levels to develop and implement the program 

• An array of teaching and assessment practices that are proven to work 
with high-poverty students 

• Wide latitude for teachers to improve the school and classroom climate 




Involvement of the family and community as full partners in decision 
making, mentoring of students, and whole-family learning experiences 
such as family math or science 



In addition, four especially important qualities of schoolwide programs were 
highlighted in the second-year report of Special Strategies for Educating Dis- 
advantaged Children, a national study of 10 research-based strategies for im- 
proving schools that serve high-poverty children (String field et al., 1997a). 

• Collaboration between the school and district: The district gives sites 
autonomy in matters of management, program, and budget. At the same 
time, the district provides the support and funding needed to sustain the 
program through the initial reorganization. 

• Strong leadership: The principal acts as a strong manager and instruc- 
tional leader who shares with an experienced and committed staff a 
vision that is empathetic to students' needs and embraces diverse cul- 
tures and community traditions. 

• A comprehensive, focused academic program: The school provides a fo- 
cused academic program, approved by the school community, that is 
grounded in a comprehensive, research-based framework with a proven 
record of success. 

2 For more information on the characteristics of successful education models, see syntheses by 
Fashola and Slavin (1998) and Herman and Stringfield (1997) at the Center for Research on the 
Education of Students Placed at Risk (CRESPAR), Johns Hopkins University; and by Wang, Haertel, 
and Walberg (1997) at the Mid-Atlantic Laboratory for Student Success (LSS), Temple University. 1 O 
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“ Becoming a schoolwide program 
focused us. We had to step back 
and take a hard look at what 
was going on at the school so 
we could Improve.” 

Jean Burke 

Title I teacher and administrator 
Kenton Elementary School 
Aurora, CO 




Highly qualified professionals: Resources are invested in professional 
development, smaller classes, and materials and equipment — especially 
technology — that enhance teaching. 

"No Excuses" is a common theme. According to researchers at the 
Charles A. Dana Center (CDC) at the University of Texas/Austin, a philoso- 
phy of no excuses prevails in successful schoolwide programs. After 
studying the highest-performing schoolwides in Texas, CDC determined 
that no single formula, prescription, or model was responsible for success. 
In fact, schools designs had more differences than similarities. The main 
shared characteristic was a commitment to seeing that students achieved 
their fullest potential. The programs focused on academics and established 
expectations for achievement that were high and unfaltering; everyone be- 
lieved in their abilities and in those of their students. Faculty and staff 
worked diligently and collaboratively. They set challenging goals and were 
ready to take whatever steps were necessary to see that students achieved 
them (Charles Dana Center, 1997). 

Finally, accountability and a process for continuous improvement are 
important characteristics of effective schoolwide programs. Because all 
students are expected to achieve the high standards measured by states' 
and districts assessment systems, the entire staff of a schoolwide program 
is collectively responsible for ensuring that students meet their goals. By 
giving students access to timely, effective extra instruction whenever they 
fail to master any of the required standards, and by offering parents oppor- 
tunities to collaborate with teachers and school officials in planning and 
decision making, schoolwide programs make stakeholders accountable for 
students' success. 







In keeping with the emphasis on accountability, strong schoolwide pro- 
grams continually monitor their efforts to refine and improve the essential 
elements described above. Ideally, schoolwides assess both students' 
achievement of standards and the school's progress toward the goals of the 
schoolwide program. Assessment tools should include a variety of measure- 
ments that are aligned with standards and curricula. School staff should use 
these measures routinely in classrooms and schoolwides to diagnose needs, 
verify progress, and identify new learning and teaching opportunities. Pos- 
sible measurement tools include in-class, teacher- or team-constructed tests; 
student tasks and performances; portfolios; experiments; and standardized 
multiple-choice, short-answer, or performance-based options (Darling- 
Hammond, Ancess, & Falk, 1995; Johnson, 1996). Issues and strategies for 
collecting, analyzing, and using data for continuous improvement are de- 
scribed in greater depth in Section V. 
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BENEFITS OF SCHOOLWSDE PROGRAMS 

Schoolwide programs allow Title I schools with high concentrations of low- 
income students to redesign their total education program rather than merely 
adding on services for students identified as especially at risk. In this way 
schoolwides can reduce divisions among education programs, teaching staffs, 
and groups of students within a single school. Four major advantages schoolwide 
programs offer are (U.S. Department of Education, September 1997): 

• Flexibility: Schools serving high-poverty communities are encouraged 
to redesign their education program comprehensively. Decisions are 
made at the school, in consultation with the district, and by representa- 
tive groups of administrators, staff, parents, and community members. 
School site teams can flexibly address the needs of their students by 
combining resources. The whole school bears the responsibility for every 
child's success, instead of limiting that responsibility to either a program 
or an individual. 

• Coordination and Integration: Planning brings teachers and support 
staff together and enhances working conditions for many educators. 
Schoolwide programs reduce curricular and instructional fragmentation, 
giving teachers new opportunities to enrich instruction and accelerate 
learning for all students. 

• Accountability: Accountability is clear and coordinated. All students 
are responsible for achieving the same high standards. There are no sepa- 
rate assessments of designated groups of students. Students who experi- 
ence difficulty mastering any of the required standards are provided 
timely, effective additional instructional assistance. The school keeps par- 
ents informed of the achievement of individual students. 

• Unified Goals: Schoolwide programs bring parents and the community 
together behind the total effort, as participants, planners, and decision 
makers. 

Two decades of research have shown that carefully planned comprehensive 
educational programs, adequately assisted by school and district adminis- 
trators, can offer disadvantaged children an enriched curriculum, signifi- 
cant improvement in their problem-solving and thinking skills, and 
high-caliber teaching. 3 Schoolwide programs refrain from “thinking about 
kids in a fragmented, categorical way," observes Brian McNulty, Colorado s 
assistant commissioner for the Office of Special Services. Our premise is 
that everyone is responsible for the success of all kids. That's the corner- 
stone of what we're all about." Thus, schoolwide programs reject any arbi- 
trary separation of one individual or a group for special work; students 

3 Charles A. Dana Center, 1997; Klein, Medrich, & Perez-Ferreiro, 1997; Pechman & Fiester, 1996; 

Slavin, Karweit, & Madden, 1989; Stringfield et al., 1997a and 1997b; Wong, Sunderman, & Lee, 
1996 all include comprehensive summaries of research and references. f ) 
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44 The biggest transition Is that 
we’ve gone from viewing kids In 
a fragmented, categorical way to 
looking at whole students for 
all the different ways they learn 
In school.... [W]hen kids are 
assigned to a categorical pro- 
gram, then the responsibility 
for success Is assigned to the 
program. The rest of the school — 
consciously or unconsciously — 
views the student as 4 LEP,’ 

‘Title I,’ or ‘migrant,’ meaning 
that those programs are some- 
how responsible for that kid’s 
success.... Unless you fix the 
whole day for kids, It just 
doesn’t work.” 

Brian McNulty 
Assistant Commissioner 
Colorado Department of Education 




are free of labels. These programs rarely pull underachieving children out of 
classrooms for special services or label them as low achievers; instead, stu- 
dents remain in classrooms where their regular teachers, working together 
with specialists, strive to reverse continuing failure and to help them 
achieve the same high academic standards as their peers. Within the frame- 
work of the school day, teachers can focus and coordinate instructional 
activities across content areas and student activities (Pechman & Fiester, 
1996). Moreover, a school that becomes a schoolwide program can adopt 
instructional approaches, strategies, and programs that have promising 
track records for comprehensive curricular, instructional, and school organi- 
zational improvements (Fashola & Slavin, 1998). 

The schoolwide option has other significant benefits. First, because almost all 
federal education funds used in schoolwide programs may be used to improve 
the entire school, these funds can leverage other resources and opportunities. 
Second, the schoolwide process requires each school to design its own im- 
provement approach, based on an in-depth assessment of local needs and 
strengths. This process ensures that schools seek out the most appropriate 
models for change and reshape their curriculum, instruction, and organiza- 
tion to best serve their unique students and community stakeholders. It also 
can build communication and collaboration within the school community. 

Guiding Principles and Practices of Good Schoolwide Programs 

A schoolwide program's most important obligation is to give every student 
a high-quality curriculum and learning experience, structured according to 
a plan that enables students to meet their state's challenging academic stan- 
dards. Research shows that successful school reformers, including those 
involved in schoolwide programs, use certain guiding principles and prac- 
tices to turn these goals into reality: 4 

1. Strong leadership enhances the prospect of successful reform. 

The Narragansett School in Gorham, Maine, created the position of 
Teacher Scholar to give teachers more opportunities for formal leader- 
ship within the building. Every year, one teacher takes a sabbatical 
from the classroom to provide full-time staff development assistance to 
other teachers and paraprofessionals. Meanwhile, other teachers serve 
as team leaders and staff development chairpersons. 

2. Reform goals should be based on a shared vision that includes the active support 
of a range of stakeholders. 

Silvio O. Conte Community School in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, ap- 
pointed faculty, parent, and community members to committees to 

Adapted, with permission and some additions, from New England Comprehensive Center, Region I, 
and Southeast Comprehensive Center, Region V, "Promoting and Managing Change in Schools," an 
institute presented at the Improving American Schools Conference, Washington, D.C., December 
1997. See also Fitting the Pieces: Studies of Education Reform (Klein, Medrich, & Perez-Ferreiro, 1997). 



study and formulate action plans for each major reform initiative. Com- 
mittees identified attainable goals for each initiative and kept staff in- 
formed of their plans through biweekly staff meetings and by sharing 
committee minutes. 

School reform takes time and involves risk. 

Changing tradition is never easy, as planners at Newman Crossing El- 
ementary School in Newman, Georgia, learned. The school adopted a 
year-round schedule as part of its shift to a schoolwide program. The 
planning team faced initial opposition from some people who resisted 
the change and demanded early results. After much discussion, the 
planners urged critics to give the program a grace period before trying 
to evaluate it. Two years later, Newman Crossing demonstrated that the 
year-round calendar was working smoothly and student achievement 
had substantially improved. 

Reform participants must have training before they implement reform. 

In Henderson, Kentucky, the district office collaborates with schools, 
the Kentucky Department of Education, and with its regional service 
center to provide an array of long-term staff development programs in 
response to schools' consolidated plans. Professional development is 
central to this innovative district's commitment to meet its community s 
"shared promises," ensuring that teachers are responsive to children. 
Henderson County teachers participate in three days of staff develop- 
ment planned by the school, and they may use four additional days to 
attend staff development activities with their colleagues or to follow a 
personal improvement plan. The numerous professional activities avail- 
able include research study groups, attendance at conferences and na- 
tional meetings, on-site programs to learn about research-based 
reforms, visits to other classrooms and schools, and other enhance- 
ments to teaching in the core content. 

Reform strategies should be flexible enough to accommodate several solutions to 
a given problem. 

When circumstances forced Atenville Elementary School in Harts, West 
Virginia, to change plans and shorten time lines, the school's action 
research team volunteered to speed up its development and implemen- 
tation of a performance-based report card and assessment procedure. 
The team learned — while implementing the new program that new 
teaching strategies would require modernized assessment and report- 
ing approaches to closely monitor and adjust the emerging instruc- 
tional program. Because of the team's willingness to work more quickly, 
however, the transition into the planned reforms proceeded smoothly. 

9 9 
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6. Reform may require redesigning organizational infrastructure. 

George Cox Elementary School in Gretna, Louisiana, abandoned its 
grade-level organizational structure and divided into four small 
schools, each responsible for its own educational decisions. A steering 
committee coordinates the sub-schools to ensure that the school still 
works as a whole, but the smaller organizing units better serve indi- 
vidual students in smaller groups. 

7. Reform is not cost free. Prospects for reform improve whenever resources are 
available to support the new, emerging system. 

Funding staff for Samuel W. Mason Elementary Schools schoolwide 
program in Boston, Massachusetts, means combining resources from 
the local school system, ESEA, the Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act (IDEA), and other state, district, and private grants under a 
single budget. The aggregate resources support the school's focus on 
literacy development, smaller class sizes, and additional teaching assis- 
tance in every classroom. 

8. Reform is an ongoing process requiring continuous self-assessment. 

Self-assessment means ongoing measurement of both student achieve- 
ment and school progress toward goals. Otken Elementary School in 
McComb, Mississippi, annually revisits its schoolwide plan using data 
collected by parents, teachers, support staff, district personnel, and com- 
munity volunteers. "Our vision remains steady," the school principal re- 
ports, while our reform strategies change with students' changing 
needs." 

9. Schoolwide reform should grow out of a meaningful planning process that lays a 
firm foundation for long-term improvement. 

Although the impetus for developing a schoolwide program usually 
begins at a school, successful schoolwides invest in valuable planning 
time, with encouragement and assistance from district and state offi- 
cials responsible for federal programs. Effective local and state educa- 
tion agencies (LEAs and SEAs) provide information and advice about 
the schoolwide option to all schools. Schools that decide to apply for 
the option commit to the planning process and seek advice from their 
state and local agencies as they begin to conduct needs assessments, 
form school-based planning committees and support teams, and specify 
the research-based changes that will constitute their plan for 
schoolwide improvement. 

10. Schoolwide improvement should accommodate and support a diverse student 
population. 

To reach all students, schoolwide programs should respond to varia- 
tions in native languages, learning styles, racial/ethnic and cultural 
heritages, economic status, and academic and social needs. These differ- 
ences cause students to understand, communicate, and learn in diverse 
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ways. Programs that accept these differences ensure that every student 
is a vital member of the schools learning community. Planners can 
create culturally responsive environments by systematically and di- 
rectly addressing race, ethnicity, and cultural issues in what is taught 
and how learning is structured schoolwide. 



Making teaching and learning culturally sensitive means going beyond merely 
improving practices for educating students from “non-dominant backgrounds" 
(WestEd, 1996, p. IV-16): 

[It is] about valuing plurality; treating all persons equally and with 
respect; leveling power relationships premised on stereotypes, fear, 
and prejudice; and affirming the cultural, ethnic, racial and linguistic 
identity for each individual.... "Otherness” is not situated in certain 
students; where one sees difference is relative to where one stands. 

A culturally responsive framework for teaching developed by Wlodkowski and 
Ginsberg (1995) calls for the creation of classrooms that: (1) establish inclusion, 
by devising a learning atmosphere in which learners feel respected and connected 
to each other; (2) develop positive attitudes, by providing experiences that are 
personally relevant to participants and offer meaningful choices; (3) enhance 
meaning, by offering challenging and engaging learning opportunities; and (4) 
engender competence, by helping students to cultivate their skills and abilities. 

For example, Spring Woods High School in Houston, Texas, has a growing Latino 
population and wanted to figure out how improving instruction for these newest 
students could benefit all students. The school created a "schoolwide develop- 
ment cadre” that studied and applied the framework for culturally responsive 
teaching to the school’s circumstances. The schoolwide development team 
planned institutes so the entire staff could examine issues related to culturally 
responsive classrooms and coordinate their instructional strategies to make the 
curriculum fully inclusive. In addition, parent volunteers created a parent-led re- 
search team to visit innovative schools and explore ways to encourage parent 
involvement at Spring Woods High. 



The State and District Role in Schoolwide Programs 

Ultimately, principals, teachers, parents, and other school stakeholders are 
responsible for developing the programs in their school — but school dis- 
tricts and SEAs play vital roles in helping schools make fundamental 
changes. As Elliott Medrich, project director at MPR Associates, reminded 
participants at the 1997 Improving America's Schools conference, "Reform 
is neither bottom up nor top down; it is both." Schools, after all, work 
within a state and local policy environment that can help education pro- 
grams grow and flourish. 



What Makes a Schoolwide Program 
Culturally Responsive? 




think 



about 
this ... 



State and district coordinators of federal programs typically regard school- 
wide programs as the glue that bonds many initiatives in high-poverty 
\ chools. For example, states have begun to send ESEA and school improve- 
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Federal program coordinators 
typically regard schoolwide 
programs as the glue that bonds 
many Important educational 
Initiatives In hlgh-poverty schools. 




ment consultants on joint visits to schools and LEAs to try to connect state 
reform efforts with ESEA. "We encourage schools to avoid duplicating their 
reform(s) by using the same information to develop both local reforms and 
ESEA programs together," explains Paul Cahill, an administrative consultant 
at the Iowa Department of Education. Oregon encourages schools to use the 
schoolwide option to unite state, local, and school reform components under 
a single plan. According to education programs specialist Carol Talley, 
"Schools should have one comprehensive plan that is the blueprint for how 
they re going to guide all their students to achieve the same high standards.... 
We have said, 'Your schoolwide plan and school improvement plan should be 
one and the same. The school improvement plan may not have all the compo- 
nents for comprehensive schoolwide planning, but if.. .you have completely 
restructured your activities for students based on what you know about 
[your] community, then you have the essence of a school improvement plan 
and more/" 

District administrators are critical advocates of schoolwide programs, as 
well. In Somerville, Massachusetts, Title I director Zita Samuels hosted a 
day-long open house for one potential schoolwide program. This gathering 
helped stakeholders meet informally, examine options, and get answers to 
their questions. Samuels reports: 

I sent an invitation to every teacher, administrator, and parent 
to visit me in the library.... I was there all day to answer ques- 
tions and discuss options and the school's needs. I posted charts 
on what a schoolwide is, the requirements, possible uses of 
funds, a school wish list, and [I identified some of] the school's 
strengths and weaknesses.... The questions people had— par- 
ents as well as teachers — had to do with the difficulty of the 
change process. What will be different for my child? How will I 
be expected to teach differently? What staff changes might 
there be?... The answer [I gave was] that we don't know until we 
try, but the point is to help all kids in the school achieve more 
educationally.... At this first meeting, I showed a film about 
three schools that turned around through the schoolwide 
change process. Then we looked at the charts and brainstormed 
the school goals, the things they would like to change. This was 
the beginning of the development of the school's core beliefs 
statement. It started the process rolling. 

In addition, many states have disseminated comprehensive planning guides 
with examples of needs assessments and strategies for conducting system- 
atic, data-based inquiries into a school's academic status and needs. The 
new Kentucky Consolidated Planning Process (KDE, August 1997), developed 



by Kentucky educators, parents, and business partners, leads school and 
district communities through planning activities that consolidate the mul- 
tiple state, federal, and local goals and funding streams supporting Ken- 
tucky schools. This guide provides a mechanism for coordinating both 
school and district wide planning around mutually reinforcing state and 
local goals and implementation strategies. The SEA forwarded to each dis- 
trict and school a copy of the planning guide for local use. In addition, the 
Regional Service Centers conducted training sessions following the 
"rhythm of the school year" to introduce to local educators the type of 
planning that would logically occur at six different segments in the year. 
School-based consolidated planning in Kentucky brings together study 
teams of teachers, community partners, and parents in answering focused 
analytic questions about each school's curriculum, achievement status, 
community needs, climate, resources, technology, and other critical issues 
affecting schoolwide change. 

In addition to developing planning guides, most states also bring together 
faculty and school leaders at annual or semi-annual statewide or regional 
meetings. Through school and district staff development programs, they 
introduce school teams to distinguished educators with experience plan- 
ning successful schoolwide programs. Also, states and districts are compil- 
ing lists of experts from regional Comprehensive Centers and universities 
who are available to serve on school support teams. For more information on 
high-quality technical assistance and support for developing schoolwide 
programs, see Section IV. 
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it comes as no surprise to school leaders and 
staff that it takes time , energy, and commit- 
ment to move any initiative from goals and 
principles to concrete action . When developing 
a Title I schoolwide program, the essential 
component — to make the transition as 
smoothly and comfortably as possible — is 
planning. This section outlines the rationale 
and basic process of schoolwide program 
planning, with particular attention to the 
important aspect of combining funds . Each 
step in the process is discussed in more detail 
in Section III . For information on technical 
assistance for planning, see Section IV. 
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“ Planning Is the most critical area 
in becoming a schoolwide; It’s a 
skill to know [what areas to] 
focus on.” 

Jean Burke 

Title I Teacher and administrator 
Kenton Elementary School 
Aurora, CO 




Planning for school improvement is a systematic process for developing a 
new or refined vision, setting priorities, and defining a more effective 
school organization and governing structure. It is a mechanism for building 
a constituency to support school change. Staff, parents, and the community 
can use the planning process to reflect on their schools uniqueness — its 
history, traditions, strengths, and commitments — and to redirect instruc- 
tion so it serves each student well. With the right planning process, a school 
community can reframe its educational program on the basis of data col- 
lected by its members about where changes are needed. 

Planning is valuable because it requires colleagues to think systemically about 
the changes to make. This means moving from intervention to prevention; 
from categorical initiatives to whole-school programs; from rigid adherence to 
rules to flexibility tied to accountability; and from coordinating separate pro- 
grams to collaborating to build comprehensive programs. Because these pro- 
cesses represent major changes in the way some schools operate, experienced 
technical assistance providers caution against plunging prematurely into 
schoolwide program implementation without taking the time to craft a safety 
net of alliances and strategies. "Take the time to plan; resist the urge to hit the 
ground running," experts warn (WestEd, 1996, p. IH-5). As principal Michael 
Rivera of the Andalucia Middle School in Phoenix, Arizona, noted, careful 
planning allowed his schoolwide collaborators to "make decisions based on 
data and not on perceptions. When we make a decision, it is well thought out. 
We are working smarter, not harder." 



What Does Planning Consist of? 

Schoolwide program planning usually begins with the formation of a plan- 
ning team, which explores the benefits of establishing a schoolwide pro- 
gram, identifies strategies and goals, and presents a proposal to teachers, 
administrators, and others in the school community. Because a comprehen- 
sive schoolwide plan reflects the entire school's responsibility for achieving 
results, the plan — and the planning process — should unify staff, resources, 
and classes into a whole program. A plan may incorporate research-based 
programs being used by other schools, but this should only occur when the 
program explicitly responds to needs and opportunities of your own school. 

Although ESEA requires no special format for a schoolwide plan, it does lay 
out eight improvement components that must be present in all plans [Section 
1114(b)(1) of Title I]. The components are (ED, September 1997, pp. 8-9): 
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(1) A comprehensive needs assessment of the entire school that is based on 
information on the performance of children in relation to state content 
and student performance standards. 
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Schoolwide reform approaches that — 

* Provide opportunities for all children to meet the state's proficient 
and advanced levels of student performance 

* Are based on effective means of improving children's achievement 

* Use effective instructional strategies that — 

— Increase the amount and quality of learning time, such as ex- 
tended school year, before- and after-school, and summer 
school programs 

— Help provide an enriched and accelerated curriculum 

— Meet the educational needs of historically underserved pop- 
ulations, including girls and women 

— Are consistent with, and are designed to implement, the state 
and local improvement plans, if any, approved under Title m 
of Goals 2000 

— Address the needs of all children in the school, but particu- 
larly the needs of children of target populations of any pro- 
gram that is included in the schoolwide program, and address 
how the school will determine whether these needs are met. 
These programs may include counseling and mentoring ser- 
vices; college and career preparation, such as college and 
career guidance; services to prepare students for school-to- 
work transition; and the incorporation of gender-equitable 
methods and practices. 

Provide instruction by highly qualified professional staff. 

Offer professional development for teachers and aides, and, where ap- 
propriate, pupil services personnel, parents, principals, and other staff 
to enable children in the schoolwide program to meet the state's student 
performance standards (in accordance with Sections 1114(a)(5) and 
1119 of Title I). 

Include strategies to increase parent involvement, such as family lit- 
eracy services. 

Reflect strategies for assisting preschool children in the transition from 
early childhood programs, such as Head Start and Even Start, to local 
elementary school programs. 

Include teachers in the decisions regarding the use of assessments. 

Ensure that students who experience difficulty mastering any of the 
states standards receive timely and effective additional educational 
support that must include: 



ESEA lays out eight improvement , / 

components that must be present 
In all schoolwide plans: 




* A comprehensive needs 
assessment 



* Schoolwide reform 
approaches 

• Instruction by a highly 
qualified professional staff 



• Professional development 
for all professional and 
paraprofesslonal staff 



Strategies to increase parent 
Involvement 



• Strategies to assist preschoolers 
make the transition Into 
elementary school 

0 Teachers as decision makers 
In using assessments 

• Timely and effective educa- 
tional support to students 
who have difficulty mastering 
the state's standards 
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SECTION II: AN OVERVIEW OF THE 
SCHOOLWIDE PLANNING PROCESS 



° measures to ensure that students' difficulties are identified on a 
timely basis and to provide sufficient information on which to 
base effective assistance; 

° training for teachers in how to diagnose and address students' 
educational weaknesses, to the extent the school determines it to 
be feasible using Title I, Part A funds; and 

° parent-teacher conferences for any student who has not met the 
standards. 

In determining why a student is having difficulty mastering the stan- 
dards, if the school or LEA suspects the student has a learning disability, 
in addition to seeking other educational support, consider referral for 
evaluation to determine eligibility for services under Part B of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). 

In addition to these eight improvement components, IAS A [Section 1 1 14(b)(2) 
of Title I] requires schoolwide plans to (ED, September 1997, p. 13): 

(1) Incorporate the components of a schoolwide program. 

(2) Describe how the school will use resources under Title I, Part A and 
other sources, including other federal education funds, to implement 
those components. 

(3) Include a list of state, LEA, and federal programs that will be included 
in the schoolwide program. 

(4) Describe how the school will provide individual assessment results to 
parents. 

(5) Provide results from state and local assessments. ’ 

• If the state has developed or adopted a final assessment system, 
schoolwide plans must provide for the disaggregation of data on 
the assessment results of students and the reporting of those data, 
but only when those data are statistically sound. [Note: It is the 
responsibility of the state and district, not the school, to seek to 
produce, in schoolwide programs, statistically sound results 
through the use of oversampling or other means.) 

° If the state does not have a final assessment system, plans must 
describe the data on the achievement of students in the school and 
effective instructional and school improvement practices on which 
the plan is based. 
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In summary, guidance from the U.S. Department of Education (ED, Septem- 
ber, 1997) highlights the following essential elements in schoolwide planning: 

• Build on an existing comprehensive plan. A school that already has a 
comprehensive plan for school improvement should build on the exist- 
ing plan, using any organizational structure it chooses, as long as it bases 
its schoolwide plan on a comprehensive needs assessment and addresses 
the eight components the law requires. 

• Include a comprehensive budget. The schoolwide plan should address 
each of its program components but need not indicate which funding 
stream or resource pays for it. In fact, a single, comprehensive budget 
that does not distinguish funding sources proves a commitment to a 
whole-school orientation. Continuing to refer to program elements as 
"Title I," "LER" or "ESEA" perpetuates old programmatic divisions that 
should be phased out as the schoolwide concept is implemented. 

• Let the schoolwide plan evolve and grow as changes occur in the 
school. The schoolwide plan remains in effect as long as the school con- 
tinues to use Title I, Part A funds with other ESEA resources. Schools 
should modify their plans to reflect new student needs, opportunities, or 
changes in the state's standards or assessment program. Schools should 
continually review and update their plans as often as necessary. 

• Understand that schools remain eligible for schoolwide programs 
even if their student population drops below the school's initial 
poverty threshold. The law no longer requires a periodic reassessment of 
a school's eligibility. 

• Define student expectations according to state and local requirements. 
Schoolwide programs must meet the same accountability requirements as 
most Title I programs. There is no federally specified test or minimum level 
of achievement expected, other than that required by the state. The law 
requires all Title I programs to review student achievement annually; 
schools that do not meet the state-established achievement targets are iden- 
tified by SEAs to receive technical assistance. They will be expected to 
develop school improvement plans that hold them accountable for better 
results. 




COMBINING FUNDS: 

AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE PLANNING PROCESS 



KEY CONSIDERATIONS 
IN COMBINING FUNDS 

• Are there sufficient resources 
to make the schoolwide plan 
work effectively? If not, what 
other resources are available 
to the school? 

• Are resources allocated in a 
manner that makes all parts 
of the plan effective? If not, 
how can resources be redis- 
tributed? 

• Are programs and funding 
coordinated to Improve 
academic achievement for 
all children and address the 
Intents and purposes of the 
programs? Is there a well- 
defined and agreed-on 
collaboration process? 

• Are there programs or ser- 
vices that are unnecessarily 
duplicative? How can the 
services be coordinated? 

• For each special population 
served by the program, does 
the plan address the identified 
strengths and weaknesses of 
the population? 

• What needs to be added to 
the plan to ensure that spe- 
cial Issues for each program 
are adequately addressed 
and Its Intent and purposes 
are met? 

STAR center, 1996 



By combining Title I funds with other federal, state, and local funding and 
with private resources, schoolwide budgets can be allocated according to 
student needs rather than specified funding targets. This section describes 
how funds can be combined in new ways in schoolwide programs. 

The reauthorized ESEA allows schoolwide programs to combine most avail- 
able resource streams to improve the entire educational program. By com- 
bining resources and eliminating the differentiation among programs, 
schools can more effectively achieve the goal of raising academic achieve- 
ment for all students. Schoolwide programs may combine most federal edu- 
cation programs and activities into a coherent reform design, using various 
program sources to support a comprehensive plan that addresses the identi- 
fied needs of all students in the school. 

Under the reauthorized ESEA, schoolwide programs are not required to 
identify activities, strategies, staffing, or student populations by their tradi- 
tional categories. However, schools must describe how the plan: 

° Meets the intent and purposes of each separate program 

9 Serves the students that each separate program was designed to assist 

• Uses all funding sources, including any additional special grants and 
other state, local, federal, or private funds 

Districts must continue to provide schoolwide programs the same amount of 
state and local funding that they would -have provided had the schools not 
chosen to adopt a schoolwide approach, and these funding sources should 
be included in the plan. 

What Does Satisfying the Intent and Purposes Mean in Practice? 

A schoolwide program meets the legislated intents and purposes of compo- 
nent programs if it offers sufficient activities to address the academic needs 
of students who are the intended beneficiaries of the legislation. As a school 
considers combining resources, it will need to think about these issues: 

• How do federal, state, and local resources work together to meet the 
overall school goals? 

9 How does the schoolwide program meet the intents and purposes of the 
federal programs whose funds are combined? 

9 Are all involved school personnel aware of the program and budgeting 
flexibility in the law? 





• What is the rationale for continuing some separate programs? Should 
that rationale be re-examined? 



How are separate programs aligned with the overall school program? 



Montview Elementary School in Aurora, Colorado, combines Title I, Part A 
funds with funds from Title VII - Bilingual Education, the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), a National Education Association grant, 
and various state and local funds. As an elementary school with an 84 percent 
poverty rate, based on free- and reduced-price lunch data, Montview became 
a schoolwide program to improve the overall academic program for all stu- 
dents. Responding to its comprehensive needs assessment, Montview chose 
to use part of its combined schoolwide program funds for professional devel- 
opment and mentoring to allow teachers in all classrooms to incorporate the 
Literacy Learning Model. Teachers schoolwide have also incorporated mul- 
tiple assessment procedures, including individual reading inventories, writ- 
ing samples, classroom observations, conferences, self-assessments, and 
journals, to diagnose student academic needs and monitor progress. 

Montview meets the intents and purposes of several programs whose funds 
it combines, including Title VII, Migrant, and IDEA, among others, by 
implementing the Literacy Learning model in all classrooms. All ESL and 
special education staff were involved in developing the schoolwide program 
and participated fully in the professional training to implement Literacy 
Learning. This ensures all students benefit from consistency of instruction 
in literacy and mathematics. Students with limited English proficiency or 
disabilities have specialized, in-class assistance from the specially trained 
staff and staff assistants as needed. Because Montview individualizes its in- 
class instructional strategies so they respond to students' specific instruc- 
tional needs, the school does not need to demonstrate that any of the 
separate funding sources go directly toward services for particular students, 
nor that it has met the specific requirements of the separate Title VII, Mi- 
grant, IDEA, or programs for gifted and talented students. 

Encina High School in Sacramento, California, combines School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act funds with funds from Title I, Part A, Title VII - Bilingual 
Education, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Educa- 
tion Act, and other state and private sources. Encina 's curriculum combines 
rigorous preparation for college with a sequence of vocational courses offer- 
ing students on-the-job mentoring, hands-on experience, and technical 
skills. Encina satisfies the intents and purposes of the programs it combines 
by allowing all students, including LEP and special education students, to 
choose from five career-related academies where academic and technical 
content are integrated with work-based learning opportunities. Its program 
^’-eludes a "Graphic Design Academy," stocked with an impressive ^ojlec- 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT 
COMBINING FUNDS? 

The U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion has print and on-line resour- 
ces readily available to answer 
your questions about combining 
funds to support schoolwide 
programs. In particular, the foF 
lowing documents are available 
by calling the Compensatory 
Education Programs Office, 
(202) 260-0826, or by search- 
ing the Department’s Web Site: 
www.ed.gov: 

Federal Register 
July 3, 1995 
(Title I Regulations) 

Federal Register 
September 21, 1995 
(Notice on Schoolwide 
Programs) 

Schoolwide Program 
Policy Guidance 
(revised, September, 1997) 

Audit Compliance Supplement 
June 21, 1996 
www.ed.gov/inits/CA ROI 
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SECTION II: AN OVERVIEW OF THE 

SCHOOLWIDE PLANNING PROCESS 



FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
THAT CAN BE 
CONSOLIDATED IN 
SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAMS 

Improving America’s Schools Act 
of 1994 (I ASA) 

Pub, L. No. 103-382. 

Amendments to 
The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 (ESEA): 

Title I, Part A of ESEA: 

Helping Disadvantaged Children 
Meet High Standards, 

Improving Basic Programs 
Operated by Local Education 
Agencies 

Title I, Part B of ESEA: 

Even Start Family Literacy 

Title I, Part C of ESEA: 

Education of Migratory Children 

Title I, Part D of ESEA: 
Neglected, Delinquent 
or A t Risk Youth 

Title II of ESEA: 

Eisenhower Professional 
Development 

Title III, Part A, 

Subpart 2 of ESEA: 

Technology for Education 

Title IV of ESEA: 

Safe and Drug-Free Schools 

Title V, Part A of ESEA: 

Magnet Schools 

Title VI of ESEA: 

Innovative Education Programs 

Title VII of ESEA: 

Bilingual Education 

Title IX of ESEA: 

Indian Education 

Title VII of the 
Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act: 
Education for 

Homeless Children and Youth 

Title VIII of ESEA: 

Impact Aid 

Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act 

Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) 

School-to-Work Opportunities Act 

Perkins Vocational Education Act 

For information on programs for 
consolidation, see www.ed.gov 



tion of hardware and software, including both Mac and IBM-compatible 
computers, scanners, and LCD projectors that convert a computer monitor 
display to a wall-size image for class presentations. Although numerous 
local, state, federal, and private sources fund these programs, the school 
need not show how each group of funds supports the varied components 
because it addresses the intent and purposes of each program through a 
fully integrated schoolwide plan. 

Issues in Combining Funds for Students with Special Needs 

Two federal funding programs — Migrant Education (Title I, Part C) and 
Indian Education (Title IX) — require schoolwide programs to coordinate 
their activities with the special interest groups or organizations that repre- 
sent parents, students, or both. When using funds from the Migrant and 
Indian Education Programs, other points to consider are: 

° Schoolwide programs that combine migrant education funds with other 
funds must, in consultation with parents of migrant children or organiza- 
tions representing those parents or both, first address the particular 
identified needs of migrant children to support their successful partici- 
pation in school. 

• Schoolwide programs that combine Indian Education funds with other 
funds must first receive approval from the Indian education parent com- 
mittee that the LEA establishes. 

Funds from the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) can be 
used in a schoolwide program, provided that the other requirements of 
Part B of IDEA are met in that school by the LEA. Students with disabilities 
who enroll in schools with schoolwide programs must receive services in 
accordance with properly developed individualized education plans (IEPs), 
and they must be afforded the rights and protections guaranteed to eligible 
students and their parents under Part B of IDEA. A 1997 amendment to 
IDEA also makes it permissible to use IDEA funds to assist not only stu- 
dents with learning disabilities but also other children. 

Many resources are available to help schoolwide programs ensure that the 
needs of students with disabilities are met. Among them is the National Infor- 
mation Center for Children and Youth with Disabilities (NICHCY), a national 
information clearinghouse that provides free information to assist parents, 
educators, and others in helping children with disabilities become participat- 
ing members of the school and community. NICHCY can be reached by tele- 
phone at (800) 695-0285 or by e-mail at nichcy@aed.org or www.nichcy.org. 
The Regional Resource and Federal Center Program (RRFC) assists state educa- 
tion agencies by improving their capacity to serve infants, toddlers, children, 
and youth with disabilities. Six Regional Resource Centers provide advice and 



technical assistance to administrators and educators in SEAs and other appro- 
priate public agencies. Information about RRFC is available by telephone at 
(202) 884-8215 or e-mail at frc@aed.org or www.dssc.org/ffc. 

Planning Schoolwides for Secondary Schools: 

New Opportunities and Challenges 

The 1994 reauthorization of ESEA placed a priority on serving the highest- 
poverty schools, regardless of grade level. As a result, more middle and high 
schools than ever before are able to develop schoolwide programs. Title I, 
Part A funds can be combined with other federal and state initiatives in secon- 
dary schools to connect academic programs with school-to-work opportuni- 
ties and vocational preparation programs. In middle and high schools where 
students were once separated into academic tracks, or faculty assumed some 
students would not succeed in the "academic" program, staff can now work 
in teams and adopt teaching strategies that reach all students with the mes- 
sage that every student can meet the same challenging academic standards. 

As in elementary schools, secondary schoolwide planning can blur the lines 
across grades, departments, and subject areas to design multi-disciplinary 
teaching and assignments that connect school and work. Rather than main- 
taining traditional territorial divisions, middle and high schools can design 
a curriculum that links classroom learning with the real world outside of 
school. 



What opportunities do schoolwides offer secondary schools? Many 
schoolwide programs in middle and high schools encourage collaboration 
among teachers — across departments and in partnerships with local busi- 
nesses and education institutions. These collaborations tear down the walls 
that divide the school and the community and establish relationships and 
activities where students can: 

• Concentrate on building high-level academ ic and technical skills 

• Learn actively by working in an expanded range of cognitive and career 
interests 

• Work with teachers in small learning communities, such as schools 
within schools 



• Receive personal support from college or adult mentors 

• Use technology to enhance learning and develop workplace skills 

• Obtain information on careers and postsecondary education and training 

• Prepare early for college and careers by forming ties with high schools 
and postsecondary institutions 
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The combined funding possible with a schoolwide program enabled staff at 
Benjamin Franklin Middle School in San Francisco, California, to participate 
in professional development on expanding literacy and using portfolios to 
demonstrate student achievement to parents. Teachers also learned how to 
use information in portfolios for diagnosis and assessment. "Before we were 
a schoolwide program, funds were divided into three budgets and there was 
not enough money in any one to do what we needed," principal Lynette 
Porteous reported. 
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At Gompers Secondary School Center for Science, Math, and Computer Technol- 
ogy Magnet in San Diego, California, students with the highest needs take the 
most challenging classes they can, alongside all other students. This gives every 
student the chance to participate in seminars and courses that stimulate higher 
achievement. Up-to-date equipment and resources — including a state-of-the-art 
computer network with 64 terminals, an eight-inch telescope, and laser/holo- 
graphy apparatus — sustain advanced science, mathematics, and computer courses. 
Core courses in technology introduce students to robotics, electronics, computer 
graphics, desktop publishing, and computer-aided drafting and architecture; they also 
enhance school-to-work transitions. Students with computer and business interests 
combine them in applied courses. They also can learn digital electronics and 
several computer languages. Faculty from nearby universities offer college-level 
courses in advanced mathematics, science, and social studies to give Gompers 
students the chance to develop their skills in research, experimentation, and the 
use of technical equipment. 



Which funds should be combined in secondary schools? School pro- 
grams funded by the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act and the School-to-Work Opportunities Act are logical 
choices to combine with ESEA Title I, Part A funds. These programs share 
two important qualities with schoolwide programs: 

° A goal of ensuring that students at risk of academic failure meet chal- 
lenging academic standards while preparing for careers and further edu- 
cation at community, technical, or four-year colleges 

° An emphasis on accountability, which leads schools to concentrate 
resources on students' greatest needs. With a schoolwide program, 
high schools can use the funding sources to strengthen the academic 
curricula, retrain teachers to integrate academic and vocational instruc- 
tion, or develop assessments that prepare students for increasingly 
demanding tests of cognitive achievement — rather than simply to sup- 
port remedial classes. 
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All other available federal local or state funding can also be included in the 
combined schoolwide budgets. 

What challenges do schoolwide programs in secondary schools face? 
The first hurdle that schoolwide planners must cross often is the reliance on 
subject-based instruction that prevails in many secondary schools. This 
division of staff, teaching, and learning into subject-bound territories does 
not lend itself to schoolwide, comprehensive improvements. 

At Spring Woods High School in Houston, Texas, the schoolwide planners 
straddled these old boundaries by including two team members from each 
department on their planning team. This fostered discussion across subject 
areas and avoided marginalizing any individual or department. The exten- 
sive representation also built credibility for the team and the concepts that 
emerged from planning. As a school support team facilitator explained: 

We asked team members to imagine the most inspired high 
school they'd seen, one where they'd send their own kids. 
"Think about what happens in that school," we asked. This pro- 
cess has the heart and soul that can be used to turn those dreams 
to action.... We're not forcing commitment until we've had a 
chance to examine issues. We will break into separate groups, 
each facilitated by planning team members, and we'll develop 
study groups, conduct partner observations and action research, 
and then — with a solid understanding of what is [now] and 
what is possible — the team will tie their decisions to the school's 
accountability goals. 

The second challenge for secondary schools is to build and sustain a broad 
constituency for the schoolwide program. Initially, people may not under- 
stand why planning is so important or how to include all departments and 
the whole school community in decision making. Many principals have to 
overcome staff skepticism about planning and new reform ideas. "People are 
not convinced that planning is that important," reports principal Lynette 
Porteous of Ben Franklin Middle School in San Francisco. "[Some staff or 
parents] don't feel empowered [enough] to really participate in examining 
research-based strategies." 
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Models for Developing Schoolwide Programs 
in High Schools 

The New American High Schools Initiative can provide ideas for schoolwide planning teams. These are 
schools where all students are expected to: (1) meet challenging academic standards and develop 
technical skills; (2) pursue integrated academic and career preparation programs; (3) engage in real- 
world, hands-on learning and assessment; (4) work in small, highly personalized and safe environments; 
(5) work with adult mentors, and (6) acquire knowledge about careers and college opportunities. 



Although this high school initiative provides excellent ideas for developing schoolwide programs, any 
secondary institution receiving a Perkins Basic Grant can develop a schoolwide using its Perkins fund- 
ing. Secondary recipients with an approved local plan may apply Perkins funds to curriculum and 
professional development, services for special populations, integration of academic and occupational 
education, and guidance and counseling. Careful planning in the development of a schoolwide program 
can make the use of Perkins funds an integral part of the program’s success. 

* *t ' *i.O * •* 1 

The following New American High Schools illustrate innovative options for combining resources in 
schoolwide programs: 



• The Chicago High School for Agricultural Sciences in Chicago, Illinois, weaves agricultural science 
into the total school curriculum for 469 students. This school, which has large African American and 
Latino populations, requires all students to take college preparatory classes that are integrated with 
agriculture-related technical skills. Students can participate in work-based learning to apply their 
knowledge and can earn high school and college credits at the same time. The school boasts a 93 
percent graduation rate, with 72 percent of students pursuing higher education. 

• At Encina High School in Sacramento, California, students study in one of five career-related 
academies. The school, which enrolls 987 students, serves a diverse population and is a magnet 
center for English as a Second Language. All freshmen are enrolled in the Freshman Academy, 
where they choose a career focus for grades 1012. Sophomores, juniors, and seniors choose from 
health, graphic arts, business, and career exploration academies where teachers collaborate 
across grades and subject areas to integrate academic and technical content, work-based learn- 
ing opportunities, and technology. 

• Fenway Middle College High School is a member of the Coalition of Essential Schools and the 
Middle College High School consortium. A Boston Public Schools pilot program, Fenway serves 
250 students. Both students and faculty are associated with one of three houses that have a 
particular career focus, such as health, pharmacy, or art/museum studies. Teachers collaborate 
to link curricula across subject areas and career interests. Students must demonstrate critical 
thinking, academic, and technical skills to graduate and are assessed through performances and 
portfolios. Fenway has a 95 percent average daily attendance rate, compared with 84 percent for 
the district overall, and 80 percent of Fenway’s graduates pursue higher education, compared with 
60 percent of district graduates overall. 
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At Miami’s William H. Turner Technical Arts High School, students can earn high school diplomas 
and state career certification simultaneously. The school, which serves 2,157 students, has seven 
academies, including agri-science, applied business technology, finance, health, industrial technol- 
ogy, public service/television production, and residential construction. Teachers work in teams to 
integrate both technical and college-preparatory academic content into thematic units. Students 
apply their developing academic skills in the workplace and through school-based enterprises. The 
school’s 1995-96 dropout rate was 2.7 percent, compared with almost 9 percent districtwide. 
Seventy-three percent of graduating students enter postsecondary programs. 



• The 1,900 students attending David Douglas High School in Portland, Oregon, identify and plan 
long-term educational and career paths in Project STARS (Students Taking Authentic Routes to 
Success). Ninth-graders take intensive career exploration classes and college-preparatory aca- 
demics and, with mentors from the school or community, map out individualized education plans. 
Juniors and seniors work in one of seven broad career "constellations” that include social and 
human services; health sciences; business and management; industrial and engineering systems; 
natural resources; arts and communications; and hospitality, tourism, and recreation. Teachers 
team across constellations to connect learning to the real world. The school’s 1995-96 dropout 
rate was 6.7 percent; the attendance rate was more than 93 percent. 




• Teachers at Sussex Technical High School in Georgetown, Delaware, integrate courses within the 
school’s four occupational clusters, including automotive/diesel mechanics, business technolo- 
gies, health/human services technologies, and industrial/engineering technologies. Each cluster 
, has a team of technical and academic core teachers who jointly coordinate instruction. Classes 
are block-scheduled to give students and teachers enough time to delve into hands-on projects. 
Students in all academies take advanced math and science courses and prepare for higher educa- 
tion as well as careers. To graduate, all seniors complete integrated senior projects. The school 
serves 1,091 students. Its 1995-96 attendance rate was 95 percent; the dropout rate was less 
than 2 percent. Graduating students’ enrollment in postsecondary education increased from 22 
percent in 1994 to 68 percent in 1996. 
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Putting the Pieces Together in a High School; 
One Principal's Story 




The schoolwide program.. .[enabled us] to establish an extended day tutorial and to turn to university 
partners. By combining funding sources we could bring our program partners together. The funding 
streams we combine include Title I , Part A and Title VII grants, several privately funded programs, Carl D. 
Perkins, School-to-Work, California staff development, and several private foundations. We are also part 
of California’s Academy Partnership and ED’s New American High School Project. 

The first thing we had to tackle was to bring the community together to try and stabilize our mobility 
rate. We used a dropout prevention grant and help from Alliance for Excellence; we worked with our 
feeder schools and turned to the regional social agencies to offer health services, counseling, and 
one-stop employment assistance right on campus.... [Because of the schoolwide flexibility], we have 
the ability to make the school a community resource for the student and the whole family, from 
preschool to adult. 

Because our schoolwide program is so strong, we can use the different funds to provide students with 
internship opportunities. Through the academy partnerships all our students— including IEP and special 
needs students — get experience working in nearby hospitals, banks, social service organizations, and 
businesses, extending their learning from theory to a real-world situation. 

The big challenge is to balance remediation with the core information and higher-level cognitive experi- 
ences students need to keep motivated. By having mixed funds we’re able to create a special education 
center that helps kids [both] within the regular classroom and enables them to work in isolation, 
depending on their needs. So we’re not dividing by remedial and core programs.... We have the flexibility 
to move from classroom to one-on-one [instruction] and back to the regular classroom without disrupting 
the sequence of the class assignment. 

Tom Gemma, Principal 

Encina High School, Sacramento, CA 
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If we Intend to dramatically improve the 
education of American kids, teachers must be 
challenged to Invent schools they would like 
to teach and learn In, organized around the 
principles of learning that we know matter. 

Deborah Meier (1995, p. 154) 
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There are as many possible approaches to planning a schoolwide program as 
there are schools and school leaders undertaking the challenge. We suggest 
a six-step approach, based on planning guidance developed by experienced 
technical assistance providers in states. Regional Educational Laboratories, 
and Comprehensive Centers. This approach, which schoolwide programs 
across the country have used successfully, involves the following steps: 

Step 1: Establishing a Planning Team 

Step 2: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 

Step 3: Clarifying Needs and Finding Research-based Strategies 

Step 4: Setting Schoolwide Program Goals 

Step 5: Writing the Schoolwide Plan 

Step 6: Finalizing the Schoolwide Plan 

Completing a sustainable plan that addresses the ESEA requirements, encom- 
passes all aspects of the school, and involves the whole community gener- 
ally takes a full year. To help planning teams move through each step, this 
Idea Book includes an appendix of Planning Tools, which are highlighted in 
italics in appropriate sections of this chapter. Teams can use them in their 
current form or modify them to accommodate unique needs. 

Schools should not expect to work in isolation to develop their schoolwide 
plans. It often takes outside advisors to suggest approaches that may not 
occur to people who are caught up in the day-to-day challenges of educa- 
tion. Technical assistance is available from district office personnel and 
school support teams, and from distinguished educators who have them- 
selves planned and implemented schoolwide programs. Procedures for 
obtaining such assistance differ from state to state, but Section IV, following 
this section on planning, presents an overview of the state and district 
technical assistance available for ESEA program planning. 



STEP 1: 

ESTABLISHING A PLANNING TEAM! 

Preplanning: Identifying the Right Planning Team 

The principal, a school leader, or a district official usually convenes a 
small representative group from the school to begin preplanning. The 
team should include widely respected individuals who know and have 
the confidence of the schools various constituency groups. This group, 
and the planners it appoints, should be committed to the concept of 
whole-school reform and should recognize the possibilities for children 
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that the schoolwide option offers. Usually, the preplanning group in- 
cludes the principal or his or her designee; teachers; school staff familiar 
with Title I, Part A, and other federal programs; and parents or commu- 
nity leaders who have already been involved with ESEA programs and 
understand the changes created by the 1994 reauthorization. This group 
can convene as a steering committee to frame the basic planning issues 
and initiate the planning process. Tool #1: Schoolwide Programs : Consider- 
ations for Planning provides a starting point this preplanning group can 
use to reflect on options for its schoolwide program. 



A Checklist of Early Issues for the 
Preplanning Group to Consider 

□ Is there an existing team or committee (e.g., a school improvement team 
or site council) that can serve as a schoolwide planning team? Try to 
avoid duplicating ongoing planning activities; use the developed exper- 
tise of staff within the school. 

□ If a new team needs to be established, how will its members be re- 
cruited, selected, and replaced over time? Encourage volunteers or ask 
constituent groups — departments, teams, or classified staff — to elect 
representatives. In some cases, a nominating committee representing 
various school groups is in the best position to identify team members 
who reflect the range of talents, interests, and concerns in the school. 

□ How will the planning team develop a collaborative working relationship 
among its members? What activities will it use to transform team mem- 
bers from a collection of individuals into a true team? In some cases, 
consultants can train teams in consensus building, fostering learning com- 
munities, or agenda planning as part of the preliminary planning activities. 

□ How will the planning team coordinate with other committees or teams 
in the school and district? 

□ What autonomy will the schoolwide planning team have to make deci- 
sions or recommendations? 

□ How will the planning team communicate with the groups it represents 
and with community members who have a stake in the success of the 
school and its schoolwide program? 
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Selecting and supporting an effective planning team is important because 
its members will lead the comprehensive needs assessment (Step 2 of the 
planning process). Because total school reform is the goal, it is necessary to 
conduct a more methodical and extensive self-study than those undertaken 
in past ESEA programs. The planning strategies a school selects to meet this 
goal will depend on the judgment and experience of its planning team and 
school leaders. Tool #2: Establishing a Planning Team , located in the Tools 
Appendix, suggests team responsibilities and outlines the initial planning 
activities the team will likely undertake. 



SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAM CHANGE 



MEMBERS OF A 
SCHOOLWIDE 
PLANNING TEAM 

School and district 
administrators 

Teachers representing all 
grades, content areas, and 
teams 

Representatives of other 
professional staff, including 
social workers, psycholo- 
gists, counselors or diagnos- 
tic specialists, curriculum 
leaders 

Parents and community 
representatives 

Representatives of organiza- 
tions, groups, and parents 
of students served by the 
federal programs whose funds 
are used in the schoolwide 
program 

Students 



Selecting the Planning Team 

The planning group should reflect the groups of school members who were 
represented in preplanning, plus paraprofessionals and pupil services per- 
sonnel. Students in the upper grades of elementary schools and in second- 
ary schools can also serve as partners in planning. Many schoolwides invite 
district-based federal program staff to work with their planning teams to 
keep the school informed about local and state procedures and to serve as 
liaisons to special experts and technical assistance providers. 

If the school is combining certain ESEA program funds, the planning com- 
mittee must include representatives of the students and families those pro- 
grams serve. Using Migrant Education (Title I, Part C) funds means the team 
should include parents of migrant children or organizations representing 
those parents; using Indian Education (Title IX) funds means the team 
should include representatives from the LEAs Indian Education Parent 
Committee. The team might also include individuals from appropriate state 
and local government agencies, community-based organizations, business 
groups, parent and child advocates, social workers, psychologists, drug and 
alcohol treatment experts, and others with interests and expertise in drug 
abuse and violence prevention. 

Planning goes most smoothly if it is carried out by respected community 
leaders with excellent organizing skills and reputations for getting things 
done. Rarely will the principal have time to lead the team, but the team 
leader should have the confidence and backing of the principal, and the 
principal should keep informed of the team's activities. 

The actual number of members on the schoolwide planning team will vary 
from school to school, but interviews with team leaders indicate that a core 
group of 12 or fewer is easiest to coordinate and manage. This group can 
work most effectively by relying on the talents of many other people 
through a subcommittee structure. 

The core planning team is responsible for creating a program that meets local, 
state, and federal educational requirements and community expectations. In 
time, this group will advocate the school plan to the school community as well 
as to district and state decision makers. Thus, a team should be sufficiently 
diverse to represent the school's key stakeholders. Such a group will likely 
have the credibility it needs to gain widespread support for the plan. 

Starting the Planning Process 

In early meetings, planning team members typically exchange ideas, build 
rapport, and develop a common understanding of personal and team goals. 
This is a time to assess the strengths of group members and determine the 



role(s) each individual will play. If the skills within the group are not well 
matched to some of the important activities to be conducted, the team can 
add members. The roles that various members will need to assume include: 
group process facilitator; data coordinator; technology specialist; logistics 
coordinator; assessment expert; and liaisons to various school groups in- 
cluding teachers, paraprofessionals, administrators, parents, community or- 
ganizations, and the central office. 

Arranging for High-Quality Technical Assistance 

At the beginning of the planning process, team members should consider 
where they will turn for help in creating the schoolwide plan. ESEA requires 
that schools have assistance available from state-designated school sup- 
port teams. Depending on state requirements, a school may be able to 
select its assistance providers from the states or district's distinguished 
educators or distinguished schools, Comprehensive Centers, universities, 
Regional Educational Laboratories, or other sources. Technical assistance 
services available to planning teams include: 

° Schoolwide Reform : A New Outlook , available from WestEd, is a detailed 
guide to comprehensive, field-tested planning strategies for schoolwide 
programs. The materials can take a schoolwide team from team develop- 
ment, through needs assessment, to plan writing and implementation. 
Included are: illustrative survey instruments, analytical tools, lists of 
video, Web, and print research documents, and a detailed discussion of 
the rationale behind each planning component. A video tape and easy- 
to-use presenter s transparencies make the guide useful to both novices 
and experienced trainers. Web site: www.wested.org 

° The School Leaders' Institute , available from the Region VI Comprehensive 
Center Consortium, offers a customized training program that supports 
beginning and continuing schoolwide programs through a combination of 
technical assistance and training activities. Institute participants are chal- 
lenged to examine both how their school works and the effectiveness of 
their own leadership style. An issues paper called Reform Talk , by Kent 
Peterson, and the Center s newsletter, The Forum , are both available elec- 
tronically and in print. Web site: www.wcer.wise.edu/ccvi/ 

° Using Data for Decision Making to Raise Student Achievement , developed 
by the New England Comprehensive Center, provides a rationale and a 
systematic process for collecting and interpreting student performance 
and related data. It is a practical guide, including data analysis templates, 
that schoolwide programs can use in organizing and analyzing data for 
varied purposes. In addition, the New England Center hosts a national 
list serve on schoolwide programs. Web site: www.edc.org/NECAC 



PARENTS AS PARTNERS IN 
SCHOOLWIDE RESTRUCTURING 

A goal of Phillips Visual and 
Performing Arts Magnet School 
in Kansas City, Missouri, is to 
empower families and school 
staff by granting them equal 
responsibility for student learn- 
ing. Parents were partners in 
deciding to call on technical 
assistance providers associated 
with the Accelerated Schools 
project from Stanford University 
to help structure the school- 
wide program. They urged 
school planners to set higher 
science standards and increase 
the emphasis on biology In 
the early grades. Parents are 
encouraging the entire school 
staff, including custodians and 
bus drivers, to help set the 
school’s goals and to partici- 
pate in evaluating the overall 
program. A parent-designed 
school compact, signed by 
all students, parents, and 
teachers, creates a partnership 
that helps students strive for 
the high expectations of the 
schoolwide program. 



* Pathways to School Improvement , by the North Central Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory (NCREL), is available on-line. School teams can down- 
load Trip Planner Inventories," which are questionnaires regarding 
school competence in math, science, leadership, student assessment, gover- 
nance, and school-to-work. Additional questions are aimed at services 
for at-risk children and youth, standards, professional development, 
assessment strategies, and family involvement. Teams complete the inven- 
tories and submit them electronically to NCREL, which then receives 
the on-line survey responses, analyzes the data, and reports the results 
back to schools via the Internet. The analyses also direct school teams 
to additional information on specific program components on the 
Laboratory s Web site. Web site: www.ncrel.org.pathways.htm 

• Customized technical assistance and evaluation planning are available 
from RMC Research (Portsmouth, NH; Denver, CO; Portland, OR; and 
Arlington, VA) and collaborators in the regional Comprehensive Centers. 
RMC uses its established planning tools, many of which are included in 
their widely distributed Schoolwide Programs : A Planning Guide , to tailor 
both assessment and school improvement processes for states and dis- 
tricts. Many of RMC's planning resources are also available on the Inter- 
net. Web site: www.rmcres.com or www.rmcdenver.com 

Whomever the school selects, the assistance providers should be experi- 
enced in developing standards-based educational improvements in 
schools and communities that serve high concentrations of students in 
poverty. For more information on technical assistance, see Section IV. 

Setting the Planning Agenda 

The next step for the planning team will be to outline the year-long plan- 
ning process. Reaching agreement on a draft agenda and timeline will set 
the team on a strong footing for the planning ahead. The agenda should 
allow the team to tackle hard issues that are limiting the school's potential. 
As research shows, the complex challenges schools face call for complex 
solutions (Fullan & Miles, 1992). The only way to make progress is by con- 
fronting the challenges candidly and immersing team members in the issues 
that halted previous reforms. There are no blueprints that work in each 
situation; the team's early plans are the guide. These plans can be flexible 
and they may change, but thinking them through and writing them down 
means they will be available at each stage of the school improvement process 
to keep the vision clear, goals in focus, and actions on track. 
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Cross-cultural Planning through 
Alaska’s Onward to Excellence 




think 



about 
this ... 



The Chugach District in Anchorage, Alaska, turned to the technical assistance providers at the North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory/Comprehensive Region X Assistance Center to help facilitate 
districtwide school improvement. Using the Laboratory’s successful cross-cultural planning process, 
Alaska Onward to Excellence (AOTE), the school system adopted its own original community-defined 
standards. The process, wherein people gathered to sample Chugach story-telling, dance, music, crafts, 
and foods, resulted in a dialogue between school officials and the community that merged village 
heritage and modern education practice to set the district’s challenging standards. Together, represen- 
tatives of all cultures in the community designed a program that adheres to the following universal 
principles: 

Focus on Student Learning: It is important that all students learn to high standards without exception. 

• All students can learn successfully 

• What students learn is changing 

• How well students learn must change 

All Must Do Their Part: Partners are essential for success. Schools cannot do it alone. 

• Community and schools share leadership 

• Parents are full partners in the learning process 

• Schools and communities are accountable for all students learning success 

• Districts and communities are accountable for expecting, supporting, and monitoring school 



Everyone Will Learn Together: Everyone learning together is one step toward becoming a learning 
community. 

• Improvement equals learning 

• Learn first, then design 

• Everyone is a learner and everyone is a teacher 

Learning Success Will Be Measured: Data-based decision making results in increased student improve- 
ment. 

• Learning will be measured in all goals areas 

• New ways to think about measurement will be necessary 

• Additional measures must be developed 

Planning in Chugach continues, even after the implementation of the schoolwide plan. Each year, the 
system adds a new program component to connect families, children, and schools. We reignite this 
AOTE process every year, and we work with each of the villages so they can take different roles with 
their kids,” says assistant superintendent Richard DeLorenzo. 

Web site: www.nwrel.org 
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efforts 




Problems are our friends because 
only through Immersing ourselves 
In problems can we come up with 
creative solutions. Problems are the 
route to deeper change and deeper 
satisfaction. In this sense, effective 
organizations embrace problems 
rather than avoid them. 

Fullan & Milos, 1992, p. 750 



STEP 2 : 

CONDUCTING A COR/IPPEIHIENSI^E 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

A comprehensive needs assessment should be the centerpiece of the plan- 
ning process — the database from which the planning team develops its 
vision of the future. Through the needs assessment, a school identifies its 
strengths and weaknesses and specifies priorities for improving student 
achievement and meeting challenging academic standards. The suggestions 
that follow come from members of planning teams in schools across the 
country who have conducted successful assessments. 

Conducting a needs assessment helps planners focus better on schoolwide 
issues and link goals with hard data. Central Elementary School in 
Henderson County, Kentucky, rose from among the state's lowest ranking 
school to become an institution repeatedly recognized and rewarded for its 
academic progress. Principal Diane Embry reported that during the needs 
assessment "We planned ahead and used data to make our decisions. We 
were no longer acting only on our perceptions of how the students were 
doing." A teacher at Central explained how the needs assessment opened 
her eyes to her students' substantial potential: 

I think we've said "all children can learn" for a long time.... We 
said it even before we really, truly believed it. When we got 
some of our first test scores back, the ones that put us in 
improvement... we saw some hard data and we were motivated 
to take action. 

Every aspect of the school is a candidate for assessment. However, experi- 
enced planners advise concentrating on how the school addresses the com- 
prehensive academic needs of all the students in the school, especially those 
ESEA is designed to serve students who are educationally disadvantaged, 
neglected or delinquent, migrant, American Indian, limited-English speak- 
ing, or vulnerable to the dangers of drug or alcohol addiction. 

Assessing needs comprehensively means getting the full "breadth of infor- 
mation for depth of understanding" (WestEd, 1996, p. Ill- 14). It requires 
examining many aspects of students' lives and experiences from the per- 
spectives of students, parents, teachers, administrators, and other commu- 
nity members. The team must gather enough data to direct its planning, but 
not so much data that the group is unable to determine a program focus. 

Clarifying the Vision 

Some teams begin the assessment process with a dialogue among members 
that leads to a vision or mission statement, answering the questions: What 
are our central program goals? After implementing our schoolwide program, 





how will the school be different and improved for students? Other teams wait 
to define the program mission until after the needs assessment has taken 
place. The needs assessment is the vehicle for clarifying the direction the 
new schoolwide program will take. Either defining the vision at the outset 
or letting its definition conclude the process can work if vision-setting is 
rooted in the preferences of the broad school community and based on a 
realistic appraisal of circumstances (Billig & Kraft, 1997) 5 . 



Creating a School Profile 

Planning the school profile provides a starting point for discussion and is 
useful for organizing the remainder of the needs assessment. A school pro- 
file is a data-based snapshot that describes the school's students, faculty, 
community, and programs; its mission and planning processes; and its 
achievements and challenges. The profile answers fundamental questions 
that will guide planning, such as: How well are our students doing? What 
are our curriculum strengths? Is there a coherent vision with clear goals for 
achieving the vision? 6 

Profile development begins when the planning team decides what types of 
information it needs for each dimension on the profile. Tool #3. Creating a 
School Profile outlines some possible data options. 

The profile gathers baseline information in one place so the planning team 
can identify "focus areas" and indicators of the schools status with respect 
to each one. Some focus areas to consider include: 

• Student Achievement: How well are our students attaining the chal- 
lenging academic standards set by the state and school district? What are 
school completion or mobility rates? How many students are making 
smooth transitions from our school to the next? Are we reducing the rate 
of students leaving the school, either as a result of making a voluntary 
transfer or because they are dropping out of the system? 

• Curriculum and Instruction: What are teachers and administrators 
doing to ensure that teaching methods are up-to-date and the curriculum 
reflects state, local, and national content standards? What opportunities 
are there on the job to improve the curriculum, raise expectations of 
staff, and secure top-quality instructional materials? 

• Professional Development: Are there on-the-job opportunities for 
teachers to participate in meaningful professional development? Do 
teachers select the professional development opportunities available to 

5 For additional suggestions on determining the school's vision, see also the useful discussion about 
how to set the stage for planning in Oregon Department of Education/RMC Research Corporations 
Planning a Schoolwide Program (1997, October), Chapters 2 and 3. See Resource I for other available 
resources to support the implementation of the schools needs assessment. 

O 6 See WestEd (1996), p. III-15-18 for further details. 
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A CHECKLIST FOR CREATING 
A SCHOOL PROFILE 



® Decide what you want to mea- 
sure and report. 

• Determine who will be respon- 
sible for organizing, developing, 
and updating the profile. 




• Develop a management system 
for collecting and organizing 
the data In the profile. 



• Be selective about the type 
and amount of data to collect. 

• Take a baseline assessment of 
the data available in each area 
of focus. 



• Determine any additional Infor- 
mation that Is needed and the 
procedures for collecting it. 

• Write a narrative to support 
the story the data present; 
use varied formats for Illustrat- 
ing the narrative with charts, 
graphs, and tables. 

• Arrange to print the profile, 

If necessary, In the several 
languages of the school com- 
munity. Distribute it through 
libraries, community and parent 
organizations and students. 




Bernhardt, 1994 

Oregon Department of Education/ 
RftflC Research Corporation, 

1997 
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SECTION III: PLANNING 

SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAM CHANGE 



them? What topics attract the largest groups of participants? Who par- 
ticipates? What follow-up takes place? Are teachers working as collabo- 
rating team members and mentors? What instrument can reliably assess 
the extent to which teachers are collaborating? What can be done to 
further promote and enhance collaboration among teachers? 

• Family and Community Involvement: In what ways are parents and 
the community involved in meaningful activities that support students' 
learning? How are parents and the community involved in school deci- 
sions? Are health and human services available to support students and 
encourage healthy family relationships? If families speak languages other 
than English, are school messages communicated in those languages? Do 
services for families include students with disabilities, both physical and 
educational? Can parents develop their own parenting skills or gain ac- 
cess to other educational opportunities through the school? 

School Context and Organization: How large are classes? Is adequate 
time devoted to subjects in which students perform poorly? Do teach- 
ers have a voice in decision making and school policies? What role do 
teachers have in deciding what assessments we will use to evaluate 
individual students or the program as a whole? Do school committees 
and decision making bodies make it easy for teachers, parents, parapro- 
fessionals, support staff, and students to be heard and, in turn, for all 
groups to be part of solutions to identified problems? 

Profiles convey a descriptive picture of the school. The documents should 
be substantive, based on reliable information, and presented in an easily 
understood manner, using charts and table formats. If the profile is not 
too long, it will appeal to many audiences. It is more likely to be used if the 
information is presented in varied formats, with the most important points, 
first. For example, Blanco School in Langlois, Oregon, serving 237 students 
in pre-kindergarten through eighth grade, effectively used its school profile 
to engage its small community of rural families in dialogue about the school. 
The opening page of Blanco's school profile challenges readers to consider 
the following questions and to suggest other important aspects of "the 
Blanco Experience that could be included in future profiles: 

• What is working well at Blanco that we can build on? 

• What is not working well and needs to be modified or changed? 

• Who is falling through the cracks? 

The Blanco profile summarizes information about students, families, and 
the socioeconomic status of the community; details about the school's cur- 
riculum, guidance program for individual students, and extra-curricular 
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activities; the results of surveys of parent and student attitudes and in- 
volvement; and longitudinal results from the Oregon Statewide Assessment. 

Determining Data Collection Methods and Plans 7 

After the team completes the school profile, members can assess what addi- 
tional data must be collected. Using many sources and types of information 
on the school and its students will yield the most accurate picture of stu- 
dents' educational needs. 

Data sources include school and district records and reports; statistics from 
community-based organizations; face-to-face or telephone interviews; focus 
groups; classroom and schoolwide observations; examples of students work, 
and evaluation results. A uniquely personal but powerful way to understand 
a school is to shadow students as they follow their schedules to experience 
what a day feels like to students with different educational needs. Shadowing 
students can be as useful for teachers and administrators as it is for parents. 

The information a planning team collects and the methods used to collect the 
data depend on available fiscal and human resources. Planners can save time 
and money by using or adapting pre-developed, standardized, or locally de- 
veloped surveys or interview protocols, as long as the tools and methods for 
collecting information are appropriate for the setting. For example, lengthy 
written surveys are not appropriate for parents who lack formal education or 
have limited knowledge of written English. Focus groups may be useful in 
this situation. Focus groups elicit opinions about school needs from individu- 
als who reflect diverse viewpoints. Focus groups work well with many types 
of stakeholders — teachers, parents, students, and community members. The 
exchange among peers raises ideas and concerns that may not emerge from 
other data collection approaches. One or two discussion leaders should lead 
the focus group informally, using a conversational style. Serving a light snack 
may help promote thoughtful candor, as well. 

On the other hand, focus groups are not useful if cultural traditions discour- 
age families from speaking openly about problems in public. Instead, a 
school might select among varied data collection methods that respond to a 
community's styles to generate more accurate and detailed information. Of- 
ten it is also effective to ask colleagues or parents with strong credibility 
among key school constituencies to lead the data gathering — by signing a 
letter of introduction or leading focus groups in specific communities. 



A CHECKLIST OF ISSUES 
TO CONSIDER ABOUT 
COLLECTING INFORMATION 



• Do data collection tools 
(surveys, etc.) need to be 
newly developed or “piloted” 
before they are used widely? 




• Are tools for collecting infor- 
mation easy to use? Do they 
gather data in a format that 
Is easy to summarize and 
analyze? 

• Have different stakeholder 
groups been Included In 
selecting the tools, deciding 
about sampling and collect- 
ing data, and planning to 
analyze and report results? 

• What plans have been made 
to report the results of data 
collection so they can be 
understood easily by inter- 
ested parties and, when nec- 
essary, translated into the 
languages of parents whose 
children attend the school? 
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• Where will the raw data 
(notes from Interviews, origi- 
nal questionnaires, etc.) be 
stored so that the responses 
are kept confidential? 
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Many resources are available to guide planning teams on preparing evaluation instruments, con- 
ducting surveys, interviews, and focus groups; and collecting other forms of evaluation data. Thus, 
we have minimized the detail we provide about this important component of the needs assessment. 
Herman & Winters (1992) and Wagner, Fiester, Reisner, Murphy, & Golan (1997) are both compre- 
hensive and accessible resources for novice researchers. Sage Publications, Inc. (2455 Teller Road, 
Thousand Oaks, CA 91230-2218, 805-499-9774) distributes the Program Evaluation Kit, a practical 
and easy-to-use guide to planning and conduction all aspects of program evaluations. 
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POTENTIAL SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION 

The following types of individuals 
can be surveyed, Interviewed, or 
consulted In focus groups: 

• Teachers 

• Administrators 

• Clerical and operational 
support staff 

• Counselors, psycholo- 
gists, social workers 

• Parents 

• School volunteers 

• Health services workers 

• District office officials 

• Mentors and partners 

• Neighborhood businesses 

• Students 



Planning teams also need to determine whether to collect data from the 
entire school population all parents, teachers, administrators, and major 
community participants— or from a systematic sample. A good rule to fol- 
low is that if the group being surveyed is small (typically fewer than 30 
individuals), asking for everyone's response will ensure that each point of 
view is represented. For larger groups, it may not be as important to survey 
the total group directly. Of course, some people may view the planning 
process with suspicion if it is not fully inclusive, especially if controversial 
issues are involved, so decisions about sample size are important and should 
be made carefully by planning team members who know the faculty and 
community well. 

Tool #4: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment: A Management Plan 
helps teams think about and manage data collection for needs assessments. 
The tool has two parts. The first part guides decisions about data sources and 
is organized around the dimensions used in a school profile. The second part 
helps teams determine what data will be collected, when, and by whom, and 
how the information will be analyzed. 

Collecting Data and Summarizing Evidence 

Good planning makes the process of collecting and analyzing information 
more efficient. For example, if your team decides to use or adapt existing 
surveys, questionnaires, and other tools for gathering information, it's a 
good idea to try the instruments out with people in your school to make 
sure they are easy to administer and the questions they contain elicit accu- 
rate information. Experienced planning teams offer the following tips: 

0 Make sure questions are phrased appropriately and every question is 
necessary. Be sure to proofread forms. 

0 Explain the purpose of each data collection strategy. Some teams write 
letters explaining the purpose of each activity and why these questions 
are being asked. The letters should also describe how the information 
will be used, emphasizing the fact that participation is voluntary. 

° Assure those surveyed that their individual answers will be kept confi- 
dential. 

Give people enough time to think about their answers and return sur- 
veys without being rushed. 

0 Be available to answer questions. 

° Make sure every data collection tool is brief and to the point. Although 
information gathering is important, try not to collect more information 
than your team can handle. 



o Think about how your team will summarize the information that the tool 
will generate. 

After selecting surveys and other data collection tools, make logistical ar- 
rangements for obtaining and summarizing the information. This involves: 
(1) duplicating and distributing data collection forms, (2) identifying indi- 
viduals to be surveyed or interviewed, (3) planning ways to receive the 
information and follow up with people who have not returned surveys or 
responded to requests for interviews, and (4) determining how to tabulate 
information and display the results in charts or graphs. 

As information forms, interview notes, or focus group summaries are re- 
turned to the subcommittee or the planning team, team members collate, 
count, and record the results in a format for easy analysis. This is a process 
researchers call "cleaning the data." To protect individual privacy, no names 
or potentially identifying demographic information should appear on ques- 
tionnaires or other data collection sources. 

Subcommittees of the planning team can decide on formats for arranging 
information so it relates to specific questions, but core team members 
should actively guide the actual interpretation and presentation data. One 
way to clarify the process of organizing information is to arrange it in the 
categories used by the school profile. Charts, tables, and tally sheets also 
help organize data in ways that reveal patterns and highlights. 

Before the planning team distributes any information or draws conclusions 
from the data, committee members should review it closely. Can the summa- 
ries be read easily and understood by varied audiences? Do the results 
reveal clearly explained program strengths and needs so that new goals can 
be set? At this stage, planning team members should try to identify any 
possible sources of confusion and recast the way the information is pre- 
sented to encourage an objective and accurate analysis. 

Analyzing Program Needs and Setting Goals 

Moving from data collection to planning specific goals is a labor-intensive 
activity — and it is not a linear process. Data can be contradictory or un- 
clear, requiring extensive discussion to determine their implications. Using 
more than one set of reviewers to examine the data ensures a more accurate 
analysis and more appropriate responses or recommendations. It is also a 
good idea to work slowly, over several weeks or months, so the planning 
team can sift information, reflect on its meaning, and debate its implications 
before drawing conclusions or designing plans. 

Analyzing data is one of the most important steps in the needs assessment 
because it determines the planning team s goals for reconfiguring teaching 



SAMPLE 

DATA COLLECTION 
ACTIVITIES 

P.S. 172 In Brooklyn, New York, 
followed these data collection 
activities for needs assessment 
during Its schoolwide program 
planning phase: 

• Examined student achieve- 
ment data 

• Examined classroom 
performance 

• Reviewed staffing patterns 
and class size 

• Reviewed parent involvement 

• Surveyed parents' perceptions 
about grouping, team teach- 
ing, and extra-curricular 
activities 

• Reviewed the adequacy 
and effectiveness of profes- 
sional development activities 



and learning in the school. Data analysis should seek to answer the follow- 
ing types of questions (WestEd, 1996, p. HI-22): 

What are the strengths and needs of the current educational program in 
our school? 

0 Does the evidence support our assertions about strengths and needs? 

What more do we need to know? If more information is needed, how will 
we follow up? 

• What priorities does the information suggest? 

• What did we learn about how needs vary for different groups in our 
school for example, among girls and boys, various ethnic groups, stu- 
dents with limited English proficiency or with disabilities, migrant stu- 
dents, or new immigrants? 

From our review of the data, can we state student needs in ways that 
specify goals, benchmarks for progress, and outcome expectations in 
measurable terms? 

After preliminary, open-ended discussions of these issues among subcom- 
mittee members, the findings should be summarized. Because it is difficult 
for a school to address many large issues in any one year, most planning 
experts suggest that teams prioritize the major topics they will address and 
begin with just one or two major issues the first year, setting longer-term 
goals or focus areas that can be addressed two or three years down the road. 

When these activities have been finished, the comprehensive needs assess- 
ment step is complete. The planning team is prepared to explore and verify 
the underlying causes for each identified issue and to select appropriate 
solutions and goals. The team is ready for the next planning step — prioritiz- 
ing areas of focus based on the urgency of the issues and problems just 
identified. 
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this ... 
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When superintendent Roger Sampson and assistant superintendent Richard DeLorenzo came to the 
Chugach district in 1994, they realized their highly diverse school system needed a unified vision. The 
district serves 150 pre-K-12 students who live in four isolated sites, within 20,000 square miles in 
Prince William Sound. Half of the students are Alaska Native Aleuts, and half are white. The unemploy- 
ment rate is more than 50 percent, and 70 percent of students live below the poverty line. 



With help from the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory/Comprehensive Region X Assistance 
Center, school staff in Chugach adopted a model for community dialogue about school improvement 
called Onward to Excellence. The district's adaptation of this model is known as Alaska Onward to 
Excellence (AOTE). 

Community-based planning is important in Chugach because many students must learn to succeed in 
both Aleut and mainstream cultures. AOTE engaged members of both cultures within the districts, 
schools, and communities, and united them around four shared goals: (1) a focus on student learning, 
(2) a commitment to improving education, (3) a belief that schools should support everyone in learning 
together, and (4) a commitment to measuring student achievement and using the data to improve 
teaching and learning. The ideas proposed in community discussions became the foundation of the 
district's and the schools' comprehensive plans. Chugach villagers requested that schools meet the 
needs of individual students, ensure healthy personal and social development, emphasize competence in 
10 basic skills, and provide a smooth transition from school to an economically self-sufficient life. 



11 if you can have good dialogue about what your vision looks like, and have the community’s support and 
buy-in, the community will. ..make that vision happen," DeLorenzo says. But bringing a vision to life in a 
struggling community isn't easy: 

Building that trust and bond. ..was critical. They needed to know someone was listening. The 
most unhealthy communities can articulate their needs very clearly, but it is difficult for 
them to be active participants in changing their condition. Healthier villages are more able 
to support the changes that need to occur. It’s a paradox. Those who need it most have 
difficulty working the changes along. 



Using information gathered from every school, district planners examined data about students and their 
academic needs. The effort paid off when every school in the district tied its own vision and core 
competencies into a unified program plan. A leadership team composed of school board members, 
administrators, business people, teachers, and parents set up a K-12 system of competency-based 
education in 10 content areas and agreed on proficiency levels that all students must reach. "Before, we 
didn't even know the targets, and now we've created a developmental report card that not only reflects 
those targets but makes clear what they look like when the students get there," DeLorenzo notes. 



Chugach supported the changes with extra professional development approximately 30 days of 
inservice training a year for most teachers and staff, focusing on modeling best practices for instruction. 
The training is provided by consultants, with support from a combination of local, state, ESEA, and U.S. 

Department of Labor funds and special grants. ^ 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



STEP 3: 

CLARIFYING WEEDS AND 






FINDING RESEARCM-DASED STRATEGIES 

Once the data from the comprehensive needs assessment are in, the plan- 
ning team should begin devising specific changes in the instructional pro- 
gram and pupil services. At this stage, the team will want to encourage 
everyone to let their ideas loose and THINK BIG. 



Understanding Needs and Identifying Possible Solutions 

Tool #5: Analyzing Program Needs and Setting Goals is one resource for 
reframing different areas of focus, first to understand a school's strengths 
and then to define its needs and challenges. This tool includes a column for 
indicating the source of the problems that the needs assessment revealed. 
Understanding the causes of problems enables team members to use hard 
evidence to support their solutions and to tailor solutions to fit exact cir- 
cumstances. 



Much of a planning team's time will now be invested in sorting out priorities, 
problems, and solutions. Both problems and solutions may be pinpointed by 
drawing on various perspectives and by looking for inconsistencies in the 
way programs are currendy implemented across the school. One school iden- 
tified the following issues and solutions in connection with an overall prob- 
lem of low reading achievement: 




| Focus Area— Student achievement: Low reading achievement 8 



Possible Problems 

Reading curriculum is not 
coordinated across grade levels 



Hispanic and African American 
boys show persistently poor 
performance 
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Possible Solutions 

0 Adopt a research-based 
program that supports cross- 
grade consistency 

* Revise curriculum guidelines 
to increase program consis- 
tency 

° Provide common professional 
development across the grades 

° Select and purchase new 
instructional materials 



° Disaggregate all test data to 
determine areas where perfor- 
mance is weakest 
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to determine if they hold inter- 
est for the poorest performing 
students 




8 This example was adapted from Oregon Department of Education/RMC Research, 1997. 




Hispanic and African American 
boys show persistently poor 
performance (cont'd) 



Assessment methods conflict or 
are a poor match with instruc- 
tional practices 



Curriculum materials are outdated 
and do not reflect current teach- 
ing philosophy and methodology 



Skills are not reinforced with 
at-home learning activities 



• Involve parents of those 
students in focused workshops 
to address identified problems 

• Bring mentors or tutors into 
the school and assign them to 
Hispanic and African American 
students with the greatest 
needs. 

• Select or develop assessment 
tools that match the curriculum 

• Develop and implement a 
student portfolio system 

0 Assign cross-grade level teams 
to define common rubrics and 
standards 

• Improve the consistency of 

grade reporting across grades 
and teachers 

• Send a delegation to the state s 
annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Reading Association 

to bring information about 
curriculum options to review 

• Convene a parent/teacher 
committee to review current 
curriculum materials to identify 
those that need replacement 

• Locate an updated reading 
program with greater emphasis 
on literature and writing 

• Prepare "book bags" for 
students to take books home 
to parents to read on a weekly 
basis 

• Conduct parent workshops to 
suggest greater parent involve- 
ment strategies 

• Distribute a Reading Newsletter 
to parents keeping them inform- 
ed of school reading activities 
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A planning team can expect to complete an exercise like the one above for 
each of the priority areas that it identifies. The needs and solutions identi- 
fied in this way can directly guide development of the schoolwide 
program's goals and plan. 



Keep in mind that some solutions may be large scale, such as adopting a 
comprehensive, research-based program. Others niay be more incremental 
O Lt just as important — such as adding extra professional development oj ^ 
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SECTION 



extending learning time in a thoughtful way. Often, small changes can have 
a significant impact. Improving coordination across grades or among teach- 
ing teams can increase the continuity of learning for students and catch 
students who are falling through the cracks. Improving strategies for com- 
municating with parents can overcome weak links with families. Reaching 
out to the community can build relationships with businesses that are will- 
ing to mentor students or help fill a technology gap. The state and local 
support systems described in Section IV can help planning teams sort 
through these and other possible solutions and learn about opportunities 
they may not have previously considered. 

Some schools address their identified needs by incorporating strategies that 
individual teachers have found successful over time with practices vali- 
dated by research. Other schools turn to research organizations and net- 
works or consultants who develop education programs to help them find 
the new instructional options they need. Teams that look outside the school 
for help should expect consultants to demonstrate why their models are a 
good match for the educational needs identified during the school's needs 
assessment. 

° Barnes Elementary School in Beaverton, Oregon, identified literacy as 
its schoolwide focus while planning with the Accelerated Schools 
Project. Barnes' affiliation with that network increased community in- 
volvement and identified professional development opportunities that 
supported high-quality language arts instruction. All teachers at Barnes 
are trained in early literacy, whole-language methods, and assessing stu- 
dents' development along a continuum of behaviors. Barnes also offers a 
bilingual immersion program and activities that celebrate Spanish lan- 
guage and culture. 

° King Middle School in Portland, Maine, adopted the Expeditionary 
Learning/Outward Bound model to create an interdisciplinary, project- 
oriented middle school program. Students in heterogeneous groups col- 
laborate on in-depth "expeditions"; their learning culminates in demon- 
strations and exhibits. King also consulted research on middle school 
reform and "looping," a process that keeps teachers with the same group of 
students for at least two years. 

° Patterson High School in Baltimore collaborated with the Center for 
Research on the Education of Students Placed At Risk to design reforms 
that would foster a safe, serious climate for learning and improve staff 
and student attendance. Patterson established a transitional ninth grade 
in which interdisciplinary teams of four or five teachers work with 150- 
180 students in a block schedule with common planning time. After 
ninth grade, students may enroll in Career Academies developed by fac- 



ulty on the basis of their instructional strengths, students' interests, and 
labor market opportunities. Each academy offers a common core of de- 
manding academic courses plus an appropriate blend of career applica- 
tions in Arts and Humanities, Business and Finance, Environmental 
Sciences and Aquatic Studies, or Engineering Technologies. 9 

Educators who have used outside research organizations offer the following 
tips for maximizing the usefulness of such collaborations: 

• Closely scrutinize brochures or public relations material to determine 
their match with identified school needs 

• Insist on seeing solid, research-based evidence of an innovative 
program's success before considering adopting it 

• Have faculty and school community members read and review program 
options with the eye of a critical consumer 

• Ask publishers and commercial program developers for the names of 
schools with similar populations where their programs have been imple- 
mented 

• Visit some of these schools or communicate with their principals and 
teachers by telephone or e-mail to learn the program's strengths and 
weaknesses 

Most teachers and other school staff have an intuitive understanding of the 
problems and solutions unique to their schools. Try to avoid using only 
these intuitions to judge whether an appealing program actually addresses 
the needs of your students. WestEd (1996, p. m-23) reminds program plan- 
ners that brainstorming ideas about how to address needs is very important, 
but making selections about which ones to implement without careful con- 
sideration of their merits and shortcomings can spell disaster. 



9 This example was adapted from LaPoint, Jordan, McPartland, and Towns, 1996. 



DEFINITIONS OF THE 
KEY ELEMENTS 
OF GOAL STATEMENTS 

Baseline 

The current level of performance 

Goal 

What you want to happen (e.g., 
increased reading comprehension, 
increased parent involvement) 

Outcome Indicator 

The measure you will use to 
demonstrate success 

Standard or Performance Level 

The level of success that shows 
substantial progress 

Time Frame 

The timeline for accomplishing 
the goals, indicating how much 
progress you hope to achieve 
after one year, two years, and 
three years 



STEP 4: 

SETTUNG SCHO0LWIPE PROGRAM 0 ©AILS 

Goals are the roadmap for schoolwide improvement — the basis for imple- 
menting solutions and evaluating their effectiveness. Clear, unambiguous 
program goals are essential, but to be effective, they should be: 

0 Few in number — between five and 10 

• Focused on student academic achievement 

• Include some that target core curriculum areas 

• Unambiguous, realistic, and measurable 

• Built on strengths as the basis of improvement 

• Achievable within a reasonable time frame 

A schoolwide program's goals focus improvement efforts on helping stu- 
dents achieve challenging state and local standards. They should address 
the educational needs of the entire student population, especially those 
children who are educationally disadvantaged, migrant, talented and 
gifted, or bilingual; have limited English proficiency; require special educa- 
tion strategies; or belong to historically underserved populations, including 
girls and women. 

It is a common mistake to set goals that are too vague or too broad. Teams 
should keep the following principles in mind as they define their goals 
(Oregon Department of Education/RMC Research Corporation, 1997): A stu- 
dent goal is a statement or measurable objective that focuses on what stu- 
dents will learn or accomplish as a result of their participation in the 
schoolwide program. A program goal is a measurable objective that fo- 
cuses on program areas that will be improved in order to enhance student 
achievement. 

Understanding New Requirements for Schoolwide Programs 

Although ESEA does not require any specific program components, the 
reauthorized law [Section 1114(b)(1)(B) of Title I] does require schoolwide 
programs to identify in their plans effective strategies that: 

• Give all students in the school the opportunity to meet the state's profi- 
cient and advanced levels of student performance — for example, by pro- 
viding an extended school year, before- and after-school programs, and 
summer programs 

• Provide an enriched and accelerated curriculum 

• Meet the educational needs of historically underserved populations, in- 
cluding girls and women 



Provide instruction by a highly qualified professional staff 



Support continuing, intensive professional development for teachers, 
support staff, administrators, paraprofessionals, and, when appropriate, 
parents 



° Implement strategies to increase parent involvement 10 



° Develop plans to help children with the transition from early childhood 
programs to elementary school 



° Involve teachers in decisions about assessments 



° Provide timely assistance to students who experience difficulties master- 
ing the states standards 



Connecting Goals and Implementation Plans 



After the planning team and subcommittees have reviewed information on 
possible strategies for addressing priority needs, it is time to formulate an 
action plan. The team should begin by conferring with the faculty as a 
whole to verify widespread commitment to the recommended schoolwide 
program goals and to ensure that the goals directly address the problems 
identified earlier. 



Tool #6: Summary of Projected Schoolwide Program Goals is a worksheet on 
which teams may record the goals they have identified as priorities for the 
initial schoolwide plan. Tool #7: Goal Implementation Worksheet guides teams 
in fleshing out plans for reaching the goals, using the following questions: 



• Is the goal for this focus area clear and measurable? 



° How will the goal be achieved for all students in the school, especially 
those who are the beneficiaries for the ESEA programs included in the 
schoolwide program? 

* What are the achievement benchmarks that will be expected in years 1 
and 3 of the schoolwide program? 



0 What professional development will be implemented to achieve the indi- 
cated goal? 

• What technical assistance providers will be called on to offer or support 
the professional development associated with meeting this goal? 




What additional resources — human and fiscal — will be needed to meet 
this goal (e.g., teaching specialists, textbooks, tools, technology, software), 
and what funding is available to obtain these resources? 

Two resources developed by ED are especially useful for increasing the role of parents in school- 
wide programs. See ED, A Compact for Learning (1997) and Funkhouser & Gonzales, Family Involve- 
ment in Children's Education: Successful Local Approaches (1997). 
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What are the timelines for implementing activities to meet this goal? 
What role(s) will parents and the community play in achieving this goal? 
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think 

about 

this... 



This is a good time to recheck the connections between identified problems, 
goals, and plans for action. For example, if reading scores are low across the 
school, is the proposed goal sufficiently comprehensive to address many 
components of the reading problem? Are all students' reading needs con- 
sidered, especially those who are the targets of the ESEA programs included 
in the schoolwide plan? If scores for African American boys are especially 
low, how will professional development for everyone in the school address 
that issue? How are parents and the community part of the implementation 
plan for achieving that goal? Are African American families part of the 
planning teams? Are mentors from the community part of the proposed 
implementation plan? 



SofrfiDBtig ©cdsiDs aond] ADigMg with Strategies 

In the early 1990s, student scores on state tests at John F. Kennedy Elementary 
School in Louisville, Kentucky, “were at rock bottom on everything,” recalled former 
principal Jacqueline Austin. In collaboration with the National Alliance, one of the 
New American Schools design teams, Kennedy staff began planning a schoolwide 
program. A major goal was improving student achievement. “At that time, student 
achievement was at the center of our thoughts. When we planned anything, the first 
question was, How is this going to help student achievement?” Austin says. 

The school abandoned programs and activities that didn’t advance the goal of 
improving achievement. "Eliminating the add-ons can cause separation anxiety,” 
Austin notes. “But my job as principal was to help people focus on the big picture. 
We had to let go of something. We did it together and through conversation.” 
Now, all successes at Kennedy relate in some way to high achievement stan- 
dards. According to Austin, “We talk to children about our expectations. We show 
them the rubric (scoring guide). We say, “If you want an A, then this is what's 
required.” 

The alignment of goals and strategies is paying off. By 1996, scores on the 
state’s mid-point exams were 11 points ahead of the school’s goal, and three 
students had been awarded recognition as Kentucky Scholars — placing them 
among the top 2 percent of the 140,000 fourth-graders who took the test. In just 
a few years, the school rose from among the lowest-scoring schools to the top 10 
percent. 

Because Kennedy students have many personal challenges — many come from 
families who are in distress or who move frequently, and some live in homeless 
shelters— the school hired a family resource coordinator to help keep the focus on 
academic performance. “We can be sympathetic, but we've got to keep academic 
expectations high. We can give these children extra hugs and love and let them 
know we care. But when it comes to academic performance, there can be no 
excuses," Austin concludes. 

New American Schools, 1997 
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STEP 5: 

WRITING THE SCHOOLWIDE PLAN 



In Steps 1 through 4, a schoolwide planning team will have completed the 
most significant tasks in preparing a schoolwide plan. The needs assessment 
collected a comprehensive base of information about the school from the 
schools primary stakeholders. Team members analyzed the results of their 
data gathering, sorted out priority needs, researched strategies for address- 
ing the problems, and set program goals. Now it's time to pull all the parts 
together in a coherent program statement. A good plan elicits everyone's 
comments. Since the plan will guide the schoolwide program until the next 
time ESEA is reauthorized, this is not a time to take short cuts. It may be 
useful for the core members of the planning team to retreat to an isolated 
location for several days to concentrate on drafting a plan that the team can 
distribute broadly for review. Although a small subgroup may create the 
first draft, it is important to have open dialogue about proposed changes. 
Experienced planners suggest making all drafts available for widespread 
comment before the plan is finalized. 




Tool #8; Step-by-Step Framework for Developing a Schoolwide Program Plan 
can guide this final step. Tool #9: Finalize Your Schoolwide Plan: An Evalu- 
ation Rubric , developed by consultants in the Iowa Department of Educa- 
tion, is a framework a school can use to reflect on the quality of its plan. 
Iowa's "three-star" system for evaluating schoolwide plans suggests quali- 
ties that distinguish exceptional schoolwide plans. 



Because the plan describes a schoolwide program, it should subsume all 
other plans that address individual programs within the school. In many 
cases, these other plans will contribute vitally to the schoolwide program, 
but this particular plan should bring focus and coherence to all previously 
separate aspects of the school. 

States and districts vary widely in their requirements for schoolwide program 
applications. The plan outlined in this Idea Book is adapted from guidelines 
the Oregon Department of Education developed in collaboration with RMC 
Research Corporation (Portland, Oregon, office). The key components we 
address are: (1) the combination of ESEA program funds; (2) ensuring a solid 
research basis for solutions; (3) data-based evaluation, accountability, and 
continuous improvement; and (4) ongoing program development and coor- 
dination. Don't forget to check these elements against your state and local 
requirements to see if additions or adjustments are needed. 

Combining Program Funds 

As described in Section II, one of the significant advantages IASA created 
schools that adopt schoolwide programs is the flexibility to combine 
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FOR INFORMATION 
ON FUNDING FLEXIBILITY 

Companion Document: 
Cross-Cutting Guidance for the 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 

U.S. Department of Education 

1996 

Improving America’s Schools 
Act of 1994 

Pub. L. No. 103-382 
1994 

Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Amendments 
of 1997 

Pub. L. No. 105-117 

1997 

Policy Guidance for Title I, 

Part A : Improving Basic 
Programs in Local Educational 
Agencies 

U.S. Department of Education 
1997 

Questions and Answers on 
Certain Provisions of Title XIV 
of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 

U.S. Department of Education 
1997 



federal, state, and local funding sources into a single budget that supports 
programs and activities. Funds from all parts of ESEA may be combined 
with other federal education programs, including the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education Act, School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act, McKinney Homeless Assistance Act, IDEA, and other programs. 

This flexibility creates broad opportunities for schoolwides to integrate 
many dimensions of their education programs. Federal education funds can 
be combined with state and local funds as long as the resulting programs 
meet the "intent and purposes" of each of the individual funding streams. 

Because this funding flexibility is new, schools, districts, and states are 
gradually exploring the best ways to maximize the opportunity while also 
meeting state and local auditing requirements. Many knowledgeable pro- 
gram specialists may be just learning about how budget flexibility and 
combining funds can benefit a schoolwide program. Tool #10: Title I, Part A 
of Improving America's Schools Act compares the schoolwide program op- 
tions with the more traditional "targeted assistance" Title I option. For 
additional information, contact state and federal education officials. 

Planning Changes on a Solid Foundation of Research 

The new instructional program contained in a schoolwide plan should be 
based on the best available information about teaching and learning for 
students who have not yet achieved high standards. Planning teams can 
learn about education models, programs, and strategies from several 
sources. Comprehensive Centers and Regional Educational Laboratories 
are available to serve schools and districts in every region of the country. 11 
They are especially well-equipped to guide schools through the change 
process. 

Technical assistance providers at each federally-supported Comprehensive 
Center have developed a wealth of information that takes schools through 
every aspect of schoolwide planning. For example, the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NWREL), with assistance from the Education 
Commission of the States, has developed a Catalog of School Reform Models 
that supports schools, districts, states, and others as they implement re- 
search-based comprehensive reform and demonstration programs. This 
catalogue can be obtained directly from NWREL (Web site: www.nwrel.org/ 
scpd/natspec/catalog). 

Among the specialized resources available from WestED, the Region XI 
Comprehensive Center (Web site: www.wested.org), are the following: 

11 The addresses, phone numbers and Web sites for Regional Educational Laboratories and Compre- 
hensive Centers that serve very state and district are listed in Resource IV at the conclusion of this 
Idea Rook volume. 




• Focus on School Improvement — a guide for educators, parents, and policy 
makers to use in planning. Incorporating the research literature on effec- 
tive planning process, this resource offers a brief but coherent seven-step 
improvement framework. 

• Schoolwide Reform: A New Outlook — a two- volume set to assist in plan- 
ning schoolwide reforms. Developed specifically for schools planning or 
implementing the schoolwide option under Title I, these materials also 
offer an in-depth resource for any school engaged in reform efforts. The 
guide includes a videotape, information on planning strategies (espe- 
cially the needs assessment process), examples of innovative schoolwide 
approaches, and transparencies and activities to direct planning. 

• Educating Limited English Proficient Students: A Review of the Research on 
School Programs and Classroom Practices — a paper that summarizes a 
substantial body of research on effectively educating English-language 
learners. 

• Rebuilding Schools as Safe Havens: A Topology for Selecting and Integrat- 
ing Violence Prevention Strategies — a guide that covers the steps neces- 
sary to safeguard schools and to select, integrate, and streamline violence 
prevention policies and practices. 

Regional Educational Laboratories such as RMC Research Corporation and 
WestED, and others, also develop planning resources for schools to show 
how ESEA programs can be coordinated with other funded programs using 
research-based strategies. In Linking ESEA and Service-Learning: A Plan- 
ning , Implementation , and Evaluation Guide (RMC Research, 1997), RMC 
summarizes the major ESEA programs and presents strategies for combin- 
ing and coordinating schoolwide program components. The guide also in- 
troduces school planners to the basics of both ESEA and service learning 
and explains how service-learning approaches can be used in schoolwide 
programs to increase academic learning and program innovation. 

School-based study groups, led by teachers and including parents, can re- 
view articles and books, visit schools, and contact presenters from past 
conferences or staff development programs. The World Wide Web is an 
invaluable resource, as are many districts' professional libraries. Data on the 
success of established programs and models are often only a telephone call 
away. Among the sources to consult are the following: 

• District and state education agency offices 

• Regional Educational Laboratories, Comprehensive Centers, universities 
and colleges, national research networks 



We use the philosophy that 

every difficulty can be a gift. 

We ask what gift is there in 

that situation?... Allowing 

people to be creative gives 

the gift of freedom to explore 

new opportunities.” 

Myra Whitney, Principal 
Douglas Elementary School 
Memphis, YN 
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WHY SHOULD 
SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAMS 
MONITOR THE PROCESS 
OF CHANGE? 

Late in 1997, Niagara Falls City 
School District reflected on Its 
year-long accreditation process 
for the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools. 
The Niagara team summarized 
what most thoughtful school- 
wide planners experience: 

“[T]he road to quality is not 
always an easy one. Check- 
points need to be In place all 
along the way that cause us 
to stop, to look, and to assess 
whether or not what we are 
doing is getting us where we 
want to go.” 



Niagara City Schools, 1997 




• The schools staff and its community 

• The Internet 

• Other schools or communities with evidence of success 

At the conclusion of this volume is a comprehensive list of contacts in each 
of these categories that can assist planning teams. In addition, the schools 
profiled in Volume II of this Idea Book welcome the opportunity to share 
what they have learned about good practices and strategies; contact infor- 
mation for them is also at the end of both volumes. 

Data-Based Evaluation, Accountability, and Continuous Improvement 

Two evaluation activities — monitoring students' progress toward challeng- 
ing state and local academic standards and tracking a schools progress in 
implementing its goals — provide the information school wide programs 
need to show results to their stakeholders and to continuously improve 
their efforts. Because evaluation is so critical to the ongoing 1 Success of a 
schoolwide, it is an important element to build into a schoolwide°]j>Ian. In 
fact, planning, implementing, and monitoring are stages in a continuous 
process of using data on student and school performance to improve prac- 
tices and programs. This section addresses the aspects of continuous im- 
provement that help determine the contents of a schoolwide program plan. 
For a more in-depth discussion of accountability and continuous improve- 
ment, please see Section V. 

Schools have many resources for evaluating students and education pro- 
grams. Challenging education standards for all students, accurate ways to 
measure achievement, and a commitment to accountability are the basis for 
continuous improvement in schoolwide programs. Useful measurements of 
student academic progress can include scores on standardized and teacher- 
developed tests, portfolios of student work, class grades, and attendance 
data. Schoolwide plans that call for several types of assessments will gener- 
ate a variety of information that can improve weak components of a school 
or classroom and keep strong components healthy. 

What are the assessment requirements for schoolwide programs, espe- 
cially for students with special needs? The same standards, assessments, 
and school improvement requirements that apply to Title I, Part A programs 
also apply to schoolwide programs. The same assessment procedures are to 
be used for all students to determine a schools progress toward helping 
students meet the states challenging academic standards. Of course, indi- 
vidualized assessments are entirely appropriate as part of the schools 
instructional plans for students. 
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As of July 1, 1998, IDEA requires that all state or districtwide assessments 
of student achievement encompass all students, including those with dis- 
abilities, unless the student s individualized education program (IEP) — an 
educational plan for the student prepared by a team knowledgeable of the 
student's educational abilities and needs — provides that the student should 
be exempted from such assessments [Section 612(a)(17), 111 Stat. 67]. IDEA 
requires that IEPs include a statement specifying the necessary modifica- 
tions in the administration of state or districtwide assessments that would 
allow the child to participate in assessments. If the IEP team determines that 
a student with disabilities will not participate in a particular state or 
districtwide assessment (or part of such assessment], the IEP must include a 
statement of why that assessment is not appropriate for the child, and de- 
scribe the alternative method by which the child will be assessed [Section 
614(d)(l)(A)(v); 111 Stat. 84]. 

A small number ,of p students have IEPs specifying that they should be ex- 
cluded from^ regular assessments. IDEA requires the state or local agency first 
to develop guidelines for the participation in alternate assessments for those 
children whose disabilities keep them from participating in state and district 
assessment programs; and second, beginning not later than July 1, 2000, to 
develop and conduct those alternate assessments [Section 612(a)(17)(A); 111 
Stat. 67]. 

The IDEA requires that students with disabilities be provided with appro- 
priate test accommodations, where necessary, in state and district assess- 
ment programs. The individualized determinations of whether a student 
will participate in a particular assessment, and what accommodations, if 
any, are appropriate should be addressed through the IEP process and in- 
cluded in the students IEP. For students with disabilities not covered by the 
IDEA, but having an educational plan under Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973, the determination of whether to participate in a particular 
assessment, and what accommodations, if any, are appropriate, should be 
made in accordance with that plan. 

Students with limited English proficiency (LEP) should ordinarily be in- 
cluded in state or district assessments of student achievement. When LEP 
students are included in assessment programs, they must be included in ways 
that are valid and reliable, and they must be afforded appropriate accommo- 
dations. Although Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 does not require the 
inclusion of every LEP student, a strong educational or psychometric justifi- 
cation would be needed to exclude these children. For example, if a reading 
test is designed to measure proficiency in reading English, a professional 
judgment might be made that this test will not render valid results for stu- 
dents who have not had sufficient instruction in English. 



“ The hard piece [of school- 
wide reform] is to make 
sure there is always a focus 
on the special needs of the 
specific populations such 
as those most at risk and 
limited-English speaking.” 

Lynettc Porteous, Principal 
Ben Franklin Middle School 
San Francisco 



Accountability measures needed 

in a schoolwide plan: 

• Annual measurement of 
student progress 

• Teachers making assessment 
decisions 

• Reporting to parents and 
community 



Educationally appropriate accommodations must be provided to LEP stu- 
dents. Depending upon the nature and purpose of the test and the particu- 
lar needs of an LEP student, appropriate accommodations may include 
extended time, providing a valid and reliable version of the test in the 
student s native language, and bilingual dictionaries. 

Tool #11: Ensuring the Quality of Student Assessments: Validity , Reliability 
and Fairness gives background information about the technical standards 
that assessments should meet. This tool also suggests strategies for assessing 
early learning and for making appropriate testing accommodations. 

Accommodations for students with disabilities and LEP students can be di- 
vided into four general types: (1) changes in the way a test is presented or 
administered; (2) changes in how a student answers the questions (e.g., orally, 
in braille, or on large braille answer sheets); (3) changes in the timing or 
scheduling of the test; and (4) changes in the setting in which the assessment 
is administered. yj- *.{. 

In most cases, the same accommodations that teachers make during instruc- 
tion are also effective during the assessment process. If students receive extra 
time to finish assignments, use special visual equipment, or work alone to 
complete assignments requiring great concentration, these accommodations 
are logical ones to make during assessment. However, it may not be appropri- 
ate to explain directions, read text, or give feedback on the correctness of a 
response, unless this is specified in a students IEP or Section 304 plan. 
Accommodations should be determined case-by-case, based on the student's 
needs and characteristics rather than on the type of disability or the degree of 
limited English proficiency. 

The chart on the next page indicates ways to accommodate children s assess- 
ment needs. These examples do not represent the full range of accommoda- 
tions that are available. For more information, contact your local SEA. The U.S. 
Department of Educations Office of Special Education Programs has a coop- 
erative agreement with the National Center on Educational Outcomes at the 
University of Minnesota to study and provide information regarding the in- 
clusion of students with disabilities in statewide and other assessments. The 
center can be reached at: NCO, University of Minnesota, 330 Elliott Hall, 
75 East River Road, Minneapolis, MN 55455; or, call (612) 626-1530 or visit 
Web site: www.coled.umn.edu/NCO. 

What accountability measures are needed in a schoolwide plan? 
Under ESEA, a schoolwide plan should specify the procedures the school 
will use in monitoring its progress, including procedures that meet any 
state requirements. In particular, schoolwide plans must specify: 




Procedures for measuring and reporting student progress on an annual 
basis 



• Strategies for including teachers in decisions to use assessments that 
supplement the state assessment system 

• Plans for reporting the results of assessments to parents and the commu- 
nity 



How can data be used to analyze and monitor progress? Assessment 
data can be particularly useful when separated into information for particu- 
lar populations — for example, by gender, major ethnic or racial category, 
level of English proficiency, migrant student status, disability, or economic 
status — which can be compared over time and across groups. This level of 
analysis is not currently required of schoolwide programs in all states; but if 
it is possible to include this step in your plan, teachers will gain a tool for 
understanding which groups are benefiting most from instruction and 
which students need extra attention. For more information on disaggregat- 
ing and analyzing data, see Section V. 




Ongoing Program Development and Coordination 

Schoolwide programs are supposed to be comprehensive approaches to 
serving students in high-poverty communities. Coordination between 
programs and services is therefore an important emphasis within ESEA. 
A schoolwide plan should explain how the program will coordinate edu- 
cation activities with other programs and agencies. Possible types of coor- 
dination include: 



• Helping young children make the transition from early childhood pro- 
grams (such as Head Start, Even Start, or Title I prekindergarten pro- 
grams) to elementary school 

• In secondary schools, where appropriate, coordinating the schoolwide 
program plan with programs under the School- to- Work Opportunities 
Act, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education 
Act, and the National and Community Service Act of 1990 

• Coordinating and integrating parent involvement activities among pro- 
grams 
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Disaggregating Data to Determine Improvement Goals 

A school’s overall strength comes from the success of many different components working together— 
grade-level and subject-matter teams, separate programs, administration and teachers, the community 
and parents, and support staff. A school’s performance may be strong in one component but weak in 
another. Or, perhaps two components are strong individually but do not work well together. 



To untangle these nuances, disaggregate your data. Break the information available from different 
measurements into individual components. How do various areas of the school work when examined 
individually? Try to identify patterns in the way programs are conducted and in the quality and results of 
key components by comparing performance across grades or student groups. For example, achievement 
often drops at transition points between the early years and the elementary, middle, and high school 
grades. Or perhaps there are groups of students whose achievement is persistently weak. 



Consider other dimensions of the school that contribute to children’s academic performance. Drug use is 
a threat -to many schools, especially as students reach the middle school years. Do your data collection 
methods. obtain information on parent or community perceptions about the potential for drug use in your 
community? If so, how does the school plan to increase children’s safety and ensure a drug-free environ- 
ment? Should prevention and intervention services be a priority for the school? ' 



Similarly, parent involvement in schools typically drops significantly in middle schools and in high 
schools, just when students need adult support. Do your surveys assess various parent and community 
roles, if^the school? If your analysis reveals a sharp drop in parent involvement between two grades, 
perhaps your schoolwide program should include a school-family-community partnership that will stimu- 
late parent involvement. 



As the planning team examines data, consider identifying benchmarks — target goals — the school can 
aim for at periodic intervals, quarterly or semi-annually. A school can set benchmarks against its own 
projected achievement targets or use district, state, or national goals, when they are available. 
Benchmarking is useful because it makes clear the incremental progress school planners should look for 
as they move toward long-term goals. 

Keep in mind that no school is perfect and change takes time. The most important first steps are to 
examine data thoroughly and candidly and to commit to making reasonable changes that can be accom- 
plished within set timelines. 



STEP 6: 

FINALIZING THE SCHOOLWIDE PLAN 



Ideally, with enough time and adequate assistance, the planning process has 
stimulated collaboration and commitment within the school and across the 
community. The final step in planning is to submit the agreed-on draft to 
these new or strengthened partners to elicit comments from as many stake- 
holders as possible. Faculty, school support teams, and district or state offi- 
cials should be asked whether any components are missing. A summary of 
the plan can go out to parents and community members who will help in its 
implementation. Members of the planning team can personally contact any- 
one who asks questions about the plan or offers a suggestion. 

Two important lessons about the change process in schools are worth re- 
membering as you finalize your plan: 

• The core of teaching and learning is extremely difficult to change. 

j-gL’lb B 9’’ 

• Teaching for more effective learning requires a major transformation in 
the culture of the school and in the relationship of the school to other 
agencies (Fullan, 1994). 

It is no simple matter to reform teaching, learning, and the supporting condi- 
tions that "fuel and refuel the moral purpose of teaching" (Fullan, 1994, p. 79). 
Colorado's Brian McNulty cautions educators to set demanding goals, but to 
let the process take the time it requires: 

This is a new kind of work and it requires a greater level of com- 
munication across the whole school. Our premise is that everyone 

is responsible for the success of all kids That's the cornerstone 

of what we're all about. ... But if that's true, the teacher needs to 
know that there is a support system immediately available to 
them, [and that may not] be something that will happen next 
year.... [Becoming a schoolwide] takes a significant amount of 
time and energy.... You're really talking about reconfiguring the 
whole role and mission of these schools. 

As educators within schools move beyond the borders of their offices and 
classrooms to create a new kind of collaboration on behalf of every 
student, there will be anxiety, uncertainty, and some mistakes. But in open- 
ing opportunities for every student to achieve academic success, the risk — 
of making mistakes — pales against the risk of failing to try. 



It is no simple matter 
to reform teaching and 
learning and to create the 
conditions that change 
schools so that they fully 
support all students. 

But the risk of making 
mistakes pales against 
ttie risk of failing to try, : 
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"People begin by asking ‘Why are you 

making me change? What's In it for me? 

What have I done wrong after all these 

years?’ You have to build on these deep- 

seated Inadequacies.... We use child study 

teams to show teachers that we are giving 

them more power, not less, but that with 

power comes more accountability. ” 

Bob Fanning, Director 

Flint Hills Special Education Cooperative 

Emporia, HS 
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ESEA makes various kinds of assistance available to schools during the year- 
long schoolwide program planning period. Section 1117 of Title I, Part A calls 
on state education agencies to establish comprehensive and integrated sys- 
tems of intensive and sustained support and improvement — for schools 
that choose the schoolwide option. This support ensures that schoolwide 
programs receive the technical assistance they need to assess student needs 
and devise strategies so that all students meet high state standards. In addi- 
tion, the law encourages universities and federal and state regional service 
centers to collaborate in helping schools initiate schoolwide programs. 

Major types of technical support include school support team (SST) sys- 
tems, distinguished educators, distinguished schools, and other agencies. 



SCHOOL SUPPORT TEAM SYSTEMS 

{-i i | , , 'ssl now. 

School support team systems vary widely. Most include a core group of teach- 
ers and administrators who have successfully implemented changes .in then- 
own schools. Other members may include technical assistance consultants, 
university experts, and community advocates. The teams use their combined 
expertise to help peers who are just beginning the schoolwide process. 

No two SSTs function alike; each is influenced by state and local mandates 
and arrangements. Therefore, such issues as who organizes the teams, crite- 
ria for team membership and standards for selection, the time commitment 
of members, and reimbursement arrangements vary from state to state. This 
section describes three examples of effective SSTs. 

Good SSTs do share many qualities. All members are seasoned practitioners 
with diverse experiences, talents, and perspectives. They possess many 
skills that they have applied in different circumstances and contexts. Team 
membership is not fixed; a team may include teachers, pupil services per- 
sonnel, and representatives from Comprehensive Centers and Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratories who have helped schools implement successful 
schoolwide programs. Members are conversant in the research relevant to 
schoolwide programs and can use research evidence to recommend changes 
in instructional methods, to form community partnerships, or to improve 
student assessment. 

Support teams can give school planning teams fresh ideas and feedback on 
the planning process. Some schools use SSTs to provide professional devel- 
opment or identify resources for changing instruction and organization. 
After a schoolwide plan is finished, support team members can review the 
schools progress and help revise the plan. 

Example 1: Texas SSTs. School officials in Texas worked through the states 

20 regional education service centers to test their design for SSTs before 
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sending the teams out to schools in large numbers. One finding stood out: 
Establishing an atmosphere of trust and mutual respect is the first order of 
business if a schools staff is to participate in the kind of self-assessment 
needed for comprehensive school improvement. 



In the Texas design, schools that were slated to receive help from an SST first 
hosted a "pre-visit" from the designated SST coordinator; later, the entire 
team visited the school. Although the SSTs addressed different issues de- 
pending on local needs, they structured their initial visits to help the school 
through the early planning phases and to bolster the school's decision-mak- 
ing capacity. After the initial visit, support team members conferred with 
school staff by telephone, helped them obtain materials and resources, and 
paid follow-up visits as needed. As the support team validated the accom- 
plishments, challenges, and autonomy of the schools they assisted, they mod- 
eled important attributes of change agents and facilitators that school-based 

team leaders soon learned (Ginsberg, Johnson, & Moffett, 1997, pp. 6-7). 
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The Texas^process yielded several different SST models, each of which re- 
flected local needs and incorporated emerging lessons. Across the board, 
however, support teams found they could be immediately helpful to schools 
in the following areas (Ginsberg, Johnson, & Moffett, 1997, p. 10): 



Facilitating the development of strong partnerships among schoolwide 
program stakeholders 



• Determining the kind of planning process schools need to develop their 
schoolwide plan 



• Reconceptualizing how Title I and other federal, state, and local pro- 
grams can work together to support state and local school reform efforts 

• Appreciating the schools responsibility to ensure that all children have 
access to the services they need to meet challenging academic standards 



• Helping schools identify re search- based strategies that support compre- 
hensive school reform 



• Promoting sustained, intensive, high-quality technical assistance that 
improves the capacity of school staff to work effectively in a schoolwide 
program 



• Identifying measures schools can use to assess needs, academic progress, 
professional expertise, and capacity building 




Establishing ongoing mechanisms for gauging student progress and for 
adapting the schoolwide program accordingly 

Developing the management framework that allows school staff eventu- 
ally to run the schoolwide program on their own 
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A CHECKLIST FOR 
MAXIMIZING THE SERVICES 
OF SCHOOL SUPPORT TEAMS 

\ 

• Select team members who 
together can adequately respond 
to the strengths, concerns, and 
goals of the school community. 

• Invite team members to visit the 
school so they are familiar with 
its program. Encourage everyone 
to look beyond the obvious chal- 
lenges and to acknowledge the 
school’s strengths. 




• Prepare staff for these visits by 
asking them to consider, “What 
is one thing that an outsider 
might not know about your 
school just by looking in?" — 
and— “What is one thing you 
are doing at this school that 
you are most excited about?” 




• Frame an agenda that makes 
clear the team's role as a guide 
and coach, not evaluator or 
judge. The agenda should also 
reinforce the school’s commit- 
ment to academic improvement. 



• Follow up the support team's 
initial meeting with school staff 
with steps that strengthen the 
foundation for planning. 



• Use the information from these 
preliminary steps to help mem- 
bers of the school community 
identify clear goals for the 
school. 



Ginsberg, Johnson, & SYJoffett, 
1997, pp. 2-4 
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Good school support team 
members share many qualities: 
they are knowledgeable, 
seasoned practitioners; they 
possess many skills that they 
have used successfully in 
different circumstances; and 
they are flexible. Teams may 
include teachers, principals, 
district and state administrators, 
pupil services personnel, staff 
from Comprehensive Centers 
and Regional Educational 
Laboratories or from nearby 
universities and colleges. 



Example 2: Colorado SSTs. The Colorado Department of Education (CDE) 
elicits nominations for school support teams from school and state agency 
staff, higher education personnel, private consultants, and others. After 
being screened, eligible candidates attend a three-day inservice session on 
the roles and responsibilities of a school support team member, schoolwide 
reform and change, and other topics pertaining to successful schoolwide 
programs. After candidates complete the inservice, the CDE selects SST 
members and distributes profiles of their education and work experience to 
schools planning schoolwide programs. 

As school teams begin schoolwide planning, they review the SST profiles to 
identify potential team leaders. They then can either contact the CDE for 
more information or notify the individual directly. Either way, school staff 
and the team leader confirm arrangements with the CDE. 

Once the team leader is confirmed, he or she may begin working with the 
school. The team leader contacts and meets with the district Title I director 
to review the district s goals, philosophy, structure, and any other relevant 
information about programs or policies. It enhances coordination if other 
federal program directors also participate in this meeting. The team leader 
then meets with school staff to help with planning. After the school has 
completed its internal analysis and identified its schoolwide goals, the team 
leader and school staff identify other team members whose knowledge and 
skills will be instrumental in developing a schoolwide plan. 

After each visit, the team prepares a report and submits it to the CDE. These 
reports enable the state agency to monitor the effectiveness of SST activities. 
The state department of education also sponsors monthly SST meetings so 
members can discuss support activities at individual schools, identify areas 
of concern, and review CDE policies and procedures. CDE personnel also 
shadow support teams throughout the year to ensure that teams and schools 
are working together effectively. 

Support team assistance does not end when the CDE approves a schools 
plan. During the first year of implementation, SST members help schools 
pilot, evaluate, and revise (if necessary) the plan's components. Again, dur- 
ing this phase, teams document their visits for the CDE so the state agency 
can tailor its professional development and other support activities to ad- 
dress the needs of Colorado schools. 

Example 3: New York SSTs. Like Texas, New York State organizes its school 
support teams through statewide regional networks. It uses both full- time 
staff and part-time consultants, who are often practitioners from schools or 
recently retired principals or teachers who volunteer on the teams. 



In schools that are taking the first steps toward change, support team mem- 
bers help assess needs and strengths and guide site councils and teams 
through planning. In schools with planning experience, support teams 
identify research-based instructional practices, help integrate those prac- 
tices into classroom and school activities, and suggest continuing evaluation 
mechanisms. The SEA recruits and selects SST members on the advice of a 
statewide, practitioner-based advisory committee. All candidates have ex- 
perience and success in schoolwide improvement efforts. 

Niagara Falls (New York) City Schools turned to its Regional Coordinating 
Center to help prepare 13 schools to institute schoolwide programs. The 
district had previously adopted "total quality management (TQM) as its 
strategic planning mechanism, so it used TQM to coordinate schoolwide 
and district planning. The school system combined its ESEA resources with 
state and local funds to underwrite a districtwide renewal process that 
began with training for school board members and district administrators, 
followed' 'ty' training for principals and their quality site councils. 

.*i *p .fir » 

Niagara Falls's school system first connected schools to state-sponsored as- 
sistance teams and then provided its own local support as the planning 
went forward. Gaskill Middle School principal Gary Meyers reports: 

We had liaisons at the state level, called "angels." If you needed 
help with your schoolwide program, they helped you get a plan 
off the ground. The angels were available at statewide confer- 
ences to help write strategic plans, understand standards, and 
[interpret] effective practices.... Also, when we were planning, 
the district sent someone here to help us. They gave us statistics 
that aligned our instruction with the state tests and helped us 
identify the skills we needed to focus on. ..based on our New 
York State School Report Card. 

According to Cynthia Bianco, Niagara Falls's assistant to the superintendent 
of schools, all schools in the district now have fully integrated their ESEA 
programs. "We... weave these programs together strategically into a seam- 
less web of support Each one is value added to the basic program — 

Title I is not discrete from Title II or Title IV." 
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Distinguished Educators, Distinguished Schools, 
and Other Technical Assistance 

Along with SSTs, states are identifying distinguished educators and school 
officials who can help schools plan schoolwide programs. Distinguished 
educators usually are staff from schools with exemplary schoolwide pro- 
grams in which children have made substantial progress toward the states 
performance standards. Distinguished educators offer intensive and sus- 
tained consultation to schools that are farthest from meeting performance 
standards or developing schoolwide programs. They may serve as members 
of planning teams or work with planning teams and school staff when 
special issues arise. 

Distinguished schools are schools that exceed the state s definition of ad- 
equate progress for three consecutive years and exemplify continuous 
improvement and achievement. Staff from these schools become mentors 
for teachers in other schools that are developing schbolwide programs. In 
return for helping other schools to improve their programs/ distinguished 
schools may receive funds for their own education programs, participate 
in special projects or professional development opportunities, or recog- 
nize and reward exemplary performance among their own staff. 

In some cases, districts pool federal, state, or local resources to propel school- 
wide planning. The Flint Hills Special Education Cooperative (FHSEC) in Em- 
poria, Kansas, combined funds from seven school districts to create a regional 
resource to assist participating schools and districts. From participating dis- 
tricts, the FHSEC convened a leadership team of teachers, principals, and 
central office administrative staffs. Over the course of a year, the school repre- 
sentatives developed a strategic plan with organizing themes for each school's 
comprehensive planning process. 

The participating schools conducted their own needs assessments and de- 
vised school-level plans reflecting their own accountability to the regional 
strategic planning goals. In working and team-building meetings through- 
out the summer and school year, FHSEC technical experts help the school 
and district teams to combine resources from multiple funding sources and 
refocus their instructional programs on students rather than on programs. 
Several schools are using multi-disciplinary, school-based "child study 
teams" as a mechanism for understanding individual student needs and for 
changing teaching and learning to promote high expectations for student 
achievement. 
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In one school, the FHSEC team is developing alternative assessment. strate- 
gies that teachers can use to understand students' educational needs. Multi- 
disciplinary teams continuously assess every child in the school. Classroom 
teachers (including special educators and ESL/migrant specialists), diagnos- 
tic specialists, counselors, social workers, and psychologists meet for four 
hours a week to assess each students academic progress, brainstorm inter- 
vention strategies, and plan the in-class assistance each student will receive. 



Parents and community members also serve on the team. The team analyzes 
and assesses students' needs and then designs, monitors, and modifies inter- 
ventions as needed. This approach connects support services personnel 
with teachers and allows the team to build on each member s strengths, 
creating better services and opportunities for students. 



The federal government also supports regional agencies that assist schools and 
. districts. Those with the greatest expertise in schoolwide programs are Re- 
gional Educational Laboratories (RELs), Comprehensive Centers (CCs), and 
Research ai^d, Development Centers (R&D Centers). Universities, colleges, and 
professional associations also provide technical assistance to schools and dis- 
tricts. For more information, see the resource section of this volume. 




Good Technical Assistance 
Builds a School’s Own Capacity 



At Lincoln Elementary School in Grants Pass, Oregon, strategic planning began 
almost two years before the schoolwide plan was implemented. After the school- 
wide team — including the principal, various staff, and parents — met with Oregon’s 
distinguished educators and consultants from RMC Research Corporation’s re- 
gional Technical Assistance Center, Lincoln adopted the Oregon/RMC four-step 
planning process for school improvement. Planners assessed and prioritized needs 
and defined a mission. The team surveyed the staff and community, examined 
research, involved parents in data analyses and decision making, and set account- 
ability standards based on reviews of students’ work. Members attended national 
and statewide meetings and contacted university professors to learn more about 
developing assessment strategies. 

“We looked at things holistically, kind of like weaving a rug,” a team member 
reported. The staff — not outsiders — defined the plan but periodically revisited the 
RMC-recommended process. Before the plan was finalized, more data were gath- 
ered, priorities were reorganized, and the whole plan was readjusted by the site 
council. Every fall and spring, the school updates its plan. “Our focus is on growth 
rather than on raw scores or arbitrary figures,” explained consulting teacher 
Diane Mease. 
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What Does Continuous Improvement Mean? 

Continuous improvement means asking and 
answering questions about goals , assessment , 
progress , and achievement , such as: 

• What are our standards and 
overall goals? 

• How well are we performing on 
our standards? 

• Are we progressing toward 
our goals? 

• Why are we at our current 
level of achievement? 

• How can we do better? 

It is important to understand that schools operate 
within a system of classrooms, grade clusters, 
content areas, and administrative units. Changes 
to improve one system may affect the quality of 
education supported by all other layers. 



The ultimate goal of any schoolwide program is better results. After the 
planning and implementation work is done, schoolwide reforms need to 
demonstrate their successes and identify areas for improvement. Measuring 
progress, being accountable for results, and making changes based on reli- 
able data are vital aspects of continuous schoolwide improvement. In this 
sense, experienced school leaders say, schoolwide programs do not have a 
clear beginning or end — they are works in progress, continuously striving 
and adjusting to meet ever-higher goals. 

When properly implemented, efforts to monitor the progress of school im- 
provement are fully supported by all of the school's partners. School staff 
members become self-critical and analytic about their practices, and they 
invite all stakeholders to share their observations and to suggest improve- 
ments. 



Continuous, data-driven accountability involves school teams in the follow- 
ing activities: 

• Combining information from multiple measurements on all groups of 
students 



• Organizing the data to clarify strengths and weaknesses of students and 
of the entire school 

Disaggregating information on students to determine whether certain 
subgroups are experiencing common problems 

• Modifying improvements already in place whenever new needs and op- 
portunities are identified 

Keeping alert to the implications for the quality of education supported 
by all components of the school 

Ensuring that colleagues analyze and modify programs based on con- 
tinuing assessments and analyses 

During the early stages of school change, most people will likely need to 
juggle several jobs at once: their regular teaching or administrative respon- 
sibilities and the new task of aligning administration, instruction, and pro- 
fessional development with higher standards. Given this challenge, it isn't 
surprising that many schools falter on the road to reform. One way of reduc- 
ing the reform failure rate is to establish continuous progress monitoring as 
the school's accountability strategy. 

Continuous progress monitoring is an ongoing, multiple measure- 
ment strategy. To generate useful information, assessment should occur 
often at least four times a year — and should draw on several measurement 
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strategies. Qualitative methods, such as personal interviews and focus 
groups, combined with standardized tests and surveys, provide in-depth 
information about the results of reforms. No single survey or all-purpose 
data collection tool meets the schools total information needs. Furthermore, 
although multiple measures are vital to tracking the progress of school 
change, data systems should not be counted on to monitor everything. 
When making changes, good teachers wisely rely on both their intuition 
and on hard data. Periodically, however, teachers' perspectives should be 
validated by outside assessments. 



Diagnosing Student Performance by Skill Area 



Cabello Elementary School in Union City, California, created an assessment and 
reporting system with seven performance levels ranging from "pre-readiness” to 
"independent.” The levels are benchmarked as goals for different grades, but 
students in a particular grade may perform at any level along the continuum. A 
student progress report identifies the standards and measurable indicators of 
achievement for each performance level in reading, writing, and mathematics. For 
each standard, the report card shows whether the student is "accomplished, 
"progressing,” or "emerging,” according to specified definitions. At the end of the 
report, separate tables summarize the student's progress in subject areas and in 
social and study skills. 




A data management system measures student progress on the seven perfor- 
mance levels. Data sources include authentic assessments, teacher observations 
recorded on checklists and in anecdotes, student work folders, and portfolios of 
student work that show evidence of progress on the indicators. After each grading 



period, administrators feed the student data into a schoolwide database that 
supports data reporting and analysis for the entire student population, for disag- 
gregated populations, and at grade or classroom levels. Database fields include: 
(1) student name, teacher (current and previous year), gender, birth date, primary 
language, ethnicity, grade, and date of entry; (2) targeted academic programs in 
which the student participates and special issues that affect his or her education, 
such as attendance problems or aggressive social behavior; (3) interventions, 
such as after-school tutoring, reading support, cross-age tutoring, or language 
academies; and (4) assessment data, including report card performance levels 
and achievement on district performance tests. The database also includes 



progress indicators linked to report card levels. Teachers review the data to 



identify students who need additional education services. 



^ think 

about 
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Another feature of continuous monitoring is that data sources are aligned 
with program and instructional objectives. The staff within the school are 
in the best position to select tools for assessing implementation, so they can 
select measurement instruments that are fully aligned with one another and 
with the curriculum the school is using in each grade. Assessments can be 
conducted as frequently as they are needed, depending on student and 
program needs and on teachers' decisions about when assessments would 
provide the most useful information. Keep in mind that some groups of 
students — those at greatest risk — will need more frequent and closer moni- 
toring than others; and that newly implemented programs will require more 
scrutiny than those that are known to be effective. 




SECTION V: SUSTAINING SCHOOLWfDE 
PROGRAMS THROUGH ACCOUNTABILITY 
AND CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT 



Data sources are aligned with program and instructional objectives. 
Many schools have begun to link aligned instructional benchmarks to the 
broader objectives measured periodically by their states assessment pro- 
grams. Through aligned assessments, schools can examine results for several 
purposes to track absolute progress, to compare against benchmark goals, 
and to find patterns that reveal progress or weaknesses over time. In addi- 
tion, at least once a year for selected grades, district or state assessments 
generally provide supplementary data to confirm or challenge evidence 
from the schools assessments. 

Ongoing analyses of data can determine timely program adjustments. With 
accessible, aligned information, school site educators can examine instruc- 
tional variations that might cause differences in academic achievement and 
ask: What needs to be done at various levels (within classrooms or school- 
wide) to head off the problems identified in the data? Continuing analyses 
point out important information about curriculum scope and sequence — for 
example, which grade levels and ages are performing well, and which are 
losing ground? With this information, the faculty and staff can make the 
necessary adjustments in a timely manner. 

Continuous progress monitoring puts accountability in the hands of 
faculty and staff. There are few surprises in continuous progress monitor- 
ing because the school is in control of its own assessment. Teachers and 
school leaders score many of their own tests, often collaboratively, so they 
learn the results immediately. As teams scrutinize the data, they look for 
information about different aspects of the school. With the data analyses 
they conduct, teachers and other members of a schools continuous improve- 
ment committee might ask: 

Are there grades with an especially strong or weak academic showing? 
How well are the fifth grades preparing students to make the transition to 
middle schools? Is the preschool program preparing children for entry 
into kindergarten as expected? Are more of our students ready to succeed 
in algebra classes? 

• How are students with special needs doing? Are non-English or limited- 
English speakers improving their use of English-language test materials? 

* Are there individuals or groups who are falling through the cracks? Is 
enough attention being given to the students most at risk? Are students 
who are performing in the mid-ranges encouraged to aspire to higher 
standards? Should we further challenge students who are already aca- 
demically "proficient" to reach to the next level of achievement? 
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Using the priorities and strategies developed with this information at 
hand, schools can set improvement targets and assign goals. 



Continuous progress monitoring also involves reporting the results of 
progress assessments to the school's key stakeholder groups. Teachers 
and other professionals can keep abreast of progress by poring over technical 
data in its raw format; for parents and the general community, however, the 
school should circulate a non-technical, regular publication that reports 
progress toward achieving the schools goals. This way, even through difficult 
times of transition, people can read how problems have been identified and 
solutions are beinsg sought. In schoolwide programs, the school's accountabil- 
ity to the community fits well with school profiles and with other reporting 
mechanisms the planning team used during the initial comprehensive needs 
assessment. 



Continuous progress monitoring, then, links back to comprehensive school- 
wide planning. Properly implemented, progress monitoring demonstrates 
an ingrained commitment to full accountability by all of the school s part- 
ners. School insiders are self-critical and analytic about their practice. They 
welcome the views of their "critical friends," including central office adminis- 




trators, community partners, and visitors. As people come and go through the 
school, their commitment to improvement is evident because they invite 
everyone in the school to share their observations and to speak out when 
they have suggestions. The checklist, Tool #12: Building Blocks of Continu- 
ous Improvement and Accountability for Schoolwide Programs , is useful for 
gauging how well the momentum begun during schoolwide planning is 
being sustained. 



Researchers have learned that assessment is central to school improvement, 
in part because data are essential to informing and refocusing practice on 
the right outcomes. Experts at the National Center for Restructuring Educa- 
tion explain: 



It is the action around assessment — the discussions, meetings, 
revisions, arguments, and opportunities to continually create new 
directions for teaching, learning, curriculum, and assessment — 
that ultimately have consequence. The "things" of assessment are 
essentially useful as dynamic supports for reflection and action, 
rather than as static products with value in and of themselves 
(Darhng-Hammond, Ancess, &Falk, 1995, p. 18). 
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SECTION V: SUSTAINING SCHOOLWIDE 
PROGRAMS THROUGH ACCOUNTABILITY 
AND CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 




ESEA was intended to be the 

voice of hope to all children , 

especially to the many who go 

to bed hungry and who live with 

uncertainty in all aspects of their 

lives. The schoolwide option gives 

schools the tools to serve first 

those children who are often 

served last, children in high 

poverty schools. 

Mary Jean LeTendre, Director 
Compensatory Education Programs 
U.S. Department of Education 
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The Improving America's Schools Act fundamentally restructured ESEA to 
incorporate the lessons researchers and practitioners have learned- since 
1965 about improving services to the most disadvantaged students in the 
nation's schools. Working with the frameworks of other federal, state, and 




local education reforms, Title I, Part A of ESEA was designed to improve 
teaching and learning for more than 6.5 million children in more than 90 
percent of the school districts in the nation. This makes ESEA a significant 
resource schools can use to leverage long-overdue comprehensive, whole- 
school reforms. 



We are reminded by Mary Jean LeTendre, director of the U.S. Department 
of Educations Comprehensive Education Programs, that Title I was in- 
tended to be the "voice of hope to all children," especially the many chil- 
dren who go to bed hungry and who live with uncertainty in all aspects of 
their lives (LeTendre, 1997, p. 205). They include the neglected, the delin- 
quent, the homeless, and the migrant children in our society. When educa- 
tors from every organizational level collaborate to integrate services and 
dramatically improve learning opportunities for these children, the intent 
and purposes of this landmark legislation will be served. 



The schoolwide program option that Title I offers to districts gives schools 
tools to serve first those children who are often served last, children in 
high-poverty schools" (LeTendre, 1997, p. 208). LeTendre notes that the 
changes schools need to make are at once both fundamentally simple and 
daunting. They include: 




• Making all decisions based on data 

• Using the best practices of school reform strategies 

° Providing an accelerated curriculum with instruction that challenges all 
children 

0 Using research-based instructional strategies 

• Minimizing pullout programs and taking seriously students' need for 
extended learning time 

° Enhancing parent involvement through parent compacts and family lit- 
eracy services 

• Providing professional development that prepares teachers to teach to 
high standards 



The schoolwide program option gives every school serving large concentra- 
tions of low-income students the chance to reaffirm its commitment to cre- 
ating the "whole village" that is required to raise a child — and, in doing so, 
to provide these children with a first-class education. 
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SCHOOLS 

A.T. Dovalina Elementary • Laredo, Texas 

Atenville Elementary School • Hart, West Virginia 

Barnes Elementary School • Beaverton, Oregon 

Bemiss Elementary School • Spokane, Washington 

Benjamin Franklin Middle School • San Francisco, California 

Biggs Early Childhood Center • Covington, Kentucky 

Blanco School • Langlois, Oregon 

Bowling Park Elementary School • Norfolk, Virginia 

Bush Elementary School • Jamestown, New York 

Cabello Elementary School • Union City, California 

Central Elementary School • Henderson, Kentucky 

City View School • Worcester, Massachusetts 

Donegan Elementary School • Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Douglas Elementary • Memphis, Tennessee 

E.B. Reyna Elementary School • La Joya, Texas 

Encina High School • Encina, California 

The Family Academy • New York City, New York 

Fienberg Fisher Elementary School • Miami Beach, Florida 

Freeport Elementary School • Walton County, Florida 

Fritsche Middle School • Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Gabriel Richard Elementary School • Detroit, Michigan 

Gaskill Middle School • Niagara Falls, New York 

George Cox Elementary School • Gretna, Louisiana 

Glades Central High School • Belle Glade, Florida 

Gompers Secondary School Center for Science, Mathematics, and 
Computer Technology Magnet • San Diego, California 

Gove Elementary School • Belle Glade, Florida 

Hamlet Elementary School • Amarillo, Texas 

Hapeviile Elementary School • Hapeville, Georgia 

Healy Elementary School • Somerville, Massachusetts 

Herrera Elementary School • Houston, Texas 

Hopkins Elementary School • Victoria, Texas 

Iriquois Middle School • Louisville, Kentucky 

John F. Kennedy Elementary School • Louisville, Kentucky 

Kenton Elementary School • Aurora, Colorado 
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King Middle School • Portland, Maine 

Lake Park Elementary School • Lake Park, Florida 

Lincoln Elementary School • Grants Pass, Oregon 

Lincoln Elementary Magnet School • Riviera Beach, Florida 

Lukachuki Boarding School • Lukachuki, Arizona 

Malone School • Malone, Florida 

Mark Twain Elementary School • San Antonio, Texas 

Martin Luther King Elementary School • Yonkers, New York 

Montview Elementary School • Aurora, Colorado 

Narragansett School • Gorham, Maine 

New Franklin Elementary School • Portsmouth, New Hampshire 

Newman Crossing Elementary School • Newman, Georgia 

New York Elementary School • Lawrence, Kansas 

Niagara Middle School • Niagara, New York 

Ogden Elementary School • Ogden, Kansas 

Otken Elementary School • McComb, Mississippi 

P.S. 172 • Brooklyn, New York 

Parkdale Elementary School • Parkdale, Oregon 

Patterson High School • Baltimore, Maryland 

Phillips Visual and Performing Arts Magnet School • Kansas City, Missouri 

Pine Bluff High School • Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

Rudd, Rockford, Marble Rock Elementary School • Rockford, Iowa 

Samuel W. Mason Elementary School • Boston, Massachusetts 

Scott Elementary School • Houston, Texas 

Silvio 0. Conte Community School * Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Socorro High School • El Paso, Texas 

South Hill Elementary School • Burlington, Iowa 

Southwest Junior High School • San Diego, California 

Stanford Middle School • Long Beach, California 

Sunrise Elementary School • Amarillo, Texas 

Taylor Elementary School • Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Victory Elementary School • Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Visitation Valley Middle School • San Francisco, California 

Webster Elementary School • Dayton, Ohio 

Worcester Arts Magnet • Worcester, Massachusetts 
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EDUCATION AGENCIES 

AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDERS 

Center for Research on the Education of Students Placed At Risk (CRESPAR) • 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Center for Social Organization of Schools • Baltimore, Maryland 

City of Niagara Falls • Niagara Falls, New York 

Colorado Department of Education * Denver, Colorado 

Comprehensive Center at the University of Wisconsin-Madison (Region V) • 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Consortium for Policy Research in Education • Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Educational Development Center • Newton, Massachusetts 

Educational Testing Service (Comprehensive Center: Region XIV) • Tucker, Georgia 
Flint Hills Special Education Cooperative • Emporia, Kansas 
Iowa Department of Education • Des Moines, Iowa 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education * Berkeley, California 

New York State Department of Education • Albany, New York 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory • Portland, Oregon 

Oregon Department of Education • Salem, Oregon 

RMC Research • Portsmouth, New Hampshire 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory • Austin, Texas 

Support for Texas Academic Renewal (STAR) Center 
(Comprehensive Center: Region VEQ) • San Antonio, Texas 

Texas Education Agency • Austin, Texas 

WestEd • San Francisco, California 



DISTRICTS 

Chugach School District • Anchorage, Alaska 
Community District #3 * New York City, New York 
Henderson County Public Schools • Henderson, Kentucky 
Jamestown City School District • Jamestown, New York 
La Joy a Independent School District • LaJoya, Texas 
Niagara Falls School District • Niagara Falls, New York 
Somerville Public Schools • Somerville, Massachusetts 
Todd County School District • Todd, South Dakota 
Worcester Public Schools • Worcester, Massachusetts 
Yonkers Public Schools • Yonkers, New York 

SO 



For examples of tools in practice > see Section III. 
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□ Support Personnel Supplementary use of paraprofessionals and 

special program staff; available professional 
and paraprofessional staff to assist students 
with disabilities, limited English proficiency, or 
other special needs. 
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Sources of Information and Methods of Data Collection 

Interviews 

and/or School Group Evaluation/ Student Other Other 

Observations Surveys Records Discussions Data Reports Wortc Information Information 
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This tool was adapted, with permission, from WestEd (1996). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC REFERENCES TO SUPPORT 
SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAMS 



The following bibliographic references, adapted from various educational sources, can help in- 
form efforts to plan and implement schoolwide programs in elementary and secondary schools. 
Selected books, journal and newsletter articles, and reports are classified into the following 
categories: 



1. Planning Comprehensive School Reform 



2. Standards-drlven Curriculum and Teaching 

3. School Capacity-building and Professional Development 

4. Accountability and Data-driven Continuous Improvement 

5. Parent and Community Involvement 

6. Technology 

^ r: ► try-* v » 

7. Meeting the Needs of Diverse Learners 

8. Research-based Instructional Models and Approaches 

7 

References that have a particularly strong emphasis on effective planning strategies for school- 
wide programs are annotated. • V, 



1. Planning Comprehensive School Reform 



Education Trust. (1996). A new chance : 



Making the most of Title I. Washington, DC: Author. 



This guide can help practitioners better understand Title I and its implications for schoolwide 
reform. It recommends introducing Title I to the school community through six steps: (1) prepar- 
ing for change; (2) organizing a leadership team; (3) choosing an outside advisor; (4) organizing 
action groups; (5) putting together a plan; and (6) joining the Education Trust's Title I High- 
Performance Network. The guide includes talking points to highlight the major changes in 
Title I, discussion of the advantages of the schoolwide option, and recommendations for orga- 
nizing the planning process. It outlines the requirements of a Title I schoolwide plan and the 
components of a schoolwide program. 



Contact: The Education Trust, 1725 K Street, NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 20006; 

(202) 293-1217; Fax (202) 293-0073 
. ^Ji,ttp://www.edtrust.org 



Educational Testing Service. (1996). The comprehensive needs assessment: A basis for making 
schoolwide decisions. Tucker, GA: Author. 



This workbook for conducting the schoolwide needs assessment provides school teams with a 
way to structure their data collection and analysis. It suggests that a needs assessment answer the 
question, "What does the school need to ensure that every child is successful?" The workbook 
includes sample surveys written in both English and Spanish. 



Contact: Educational Testing Service/Region XIV Comprehensive Center, Suite 400, 

1979 Lakeside Parkway, Tucker, GA 30084; 

(800) 241-3865; 
thensley@est.org 

http://www.ets.org/ccxiv/index.html 




109 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory/Northwest Region X Assistance Center. (1997). 
Cross-program analysis: Links and commonalities among IASA programs . Portland, 
OR: Author. 

This document summarizes the common features of various pieces of federal education legisla- 
tion that supports schoolwide program development and implementation. Specific program 
requirements in the first nine titles of ESEA are categorized into nine program categories: 
(1) accountability; (2) information dissemination; (3) instructional programs; (4) needs assess- 
ment; (3) parent involvement; (6) professional development; (7) reporting; (8) staff qualifica- 
tions; and (9) target groups. This resource can help school staff understand opportunities and 
responsibilities for meeting the intents and purposes of multiple federal education programs as 
they plan and carry out their schoolwide program initiative. 

Contact: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Northwest Region X Assistance Center 

Suite 500, 101 SW Main, Portland, OR 97204; 

(800) 547-6339; 
info@nwrel.org 

RMC Research Corporation. (1995). Schoolwide programs: A planning manual. Portland, OR: 
Author. 

Designed to help educators collect data on their school and plan and implement a schoolwide 
program, this manual discusses the vision behind and advantages of schoolwides. It identifies 
key features of successful schoolwide programs: agreed-upon vision; academic focus; planning 
and design; management and organizational structure; professional development; cultural inclu- 
siveness; and parent and community involvement. The manual provides an overview of IASA 
regulations and offers an extensive comparison of schoolwide and targeted assistance schools, as 
well as advice about schoolwide change and governance. It also highlights a four-step process for 
planning a schoolwide program: (1) conducting a comprehensive needs assessment; (2) managing 
the inquiry process; (3) designing the schoolwide program; and (4) evaluating the program. 

Contact: RMC Research Corporation, 1000 Market Street, Portsmouth, NH 03801; 

(800) 258-0802; 1 no ’ 

billig@rmcdenvere.com 



WestEd. (1997). Schoolwide reform: A new outlook ( vols . 1&2). San Francisco, CA: Author. 

This two-volume guide details the who, what, why, when, and where of conducting comprehen- 
sive schoolwide planning. It is accompanied by a video and detailed worksheets. The guide can 
help school practitioners as well as parents and community leaders understand the philosophical 
and research basis of the schoolwide option. Resources include: (1) planning, assessment, and 
plan-writing tools and activities; (2) examples of how innovative schools are implementing 
schoolwide reform; (3) information about research that supports effective schoolwide strategies; 
and (4) answers to frequently asked questions about IASA and schoolwide programs. 

Contact: Comprehensive Assistance Center, Region XI, WestEd, 730 Harrison Street, 

San Francisco, CA 94107; 

(800) 645-3276; Fax (415) 565-3012 
http://www.wested.org 

Additional Publications about Planning Comprehensive School Reform 

Belton, L. (1996). What our teachers should know and be able to do: A student's view. Educational 
Leadership , 54(1), 66-69. 
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2. Standards-driven Curriculum and Teaching 

Mitchell, R. (1996). Front-end alignment: Using standards to steer educational change. 
Washington, DC: The Education Trust. 

This manual can guide those interested in developing standards and using them as a vehicle 
for rethinking and improving education. The five sections address: (1) academic standards, 
(2) standards and student work; (3) performance standards; (4) curriculum and assessment; 
and (5) transition to a standards-based model. In the area of establishing academic standards, 
this manual offers advice on forming a writing committee for each academic area or goal; 
collecting state and local standards from other jurisdictions; and forming a review committee 
that represents every segment of the community. The manual advocates examining student 
work as part of the process of setting performance standards and designing curriculum and 
assessments, and offers a six-step process for looking at student work. 

Contact: The Education Trust, 1725 K Street, NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 20006, 

(202) 293-1217; Fax (202) 293-0073 
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Mitchell, R., Willis, M., & Chicago Teachers Union Quest Center. (1995). Learning in overdrive: 
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American Press. 

This process manual can help teachers plan standards-based instructional units. It demonstrates 
how to connect standards to interdisciplinary clusters; devise real-world tasks that represent the 
standards; and organize the tasks in such a way that students can attain the standards. The 
manual is recommended for use during a workshop or other collaborative venture and prescribes 
a nine-step process to implement a standards-driven system: (1) selecting standards; (2) identify- 
ing and clarifying standards; (3) making connections among standards; (4) developing culminat- 

• ing tasks; (5) checking standards against the task; (6) organizing the culminating task into 
learning sections; (7) developing and scoring performance assessments; (8) determining appro- 
priate instructional strategies; and (9) evaluating the instructional unit. 

o Contact: Fulcrum Resources, 350 Indiana Street, Suite 350, Golden, CO 80401-5093; (800) 992-2908 
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